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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7th, 1863. 


[| pe LOUIS JULLIEN (Son of the late popu- 
lar chef d'Orchestre) has the honor to announce to the Nobility, the Gentry 
and the Public, that he will commence a series of PROMENADE CONCERTS, at 
the above Theatre, on SaturDay, November 7th, the which, for Musical Attractions, 
Grandeur and Beauty of Decorations, will be found to have been unrivalled by any 
similar kind of entertainment given in this country. 


Full particulars will be duly announced. 











| isceeamaaaiad CONCERTS, Her Maszstys Tueatre, 


commence on SATURDAY, Nov. 7. 





ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S 

HALL.—The SIXTH SEASON will commence on MONDAY EVENING, 

ov. 2. Viclin, M. Lotto; Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. Chappell & Co., 50 
New Bond Street. 


HERMANN, PRESTIDIGITATEUR. 


PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 





GREAT SUCCESS. 
ERR HERMANN has the honor to announce that, in 


omeree of the great success and flattering reception he has met with, 
he will CONTINUE his PERFORMANCES Every Evening until further notice. 
Commence at 8 o'clock. 





OPERATIC ACADEMY. 
R. HOWARD GLOVER, Composer of the Operas 


“Ruy Blas,” “ Once too Often,” ** Aminta,” the Cantatas ‘“‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
“Comala,” &c., respectfully announces that he hss OPENED AN ACADEMY for 
the STUDY and PRACTICE of OPERATIC MUSIC. Students, besides private 
instruction, will have the advantage of practising together, rehearsing occasionally 
upon the stage of one of our Metropolitan theatres, and when sufficiently advanced 
of taking part in public performances. They will thus acquire a complete knowledge 
of all the standard operas with the dialogue, recitatives, concerted pieces, and stage 
business (so embarrasing to novices), which, as we have no regular provincial opera 
houses, it would be impossible for them to gain by any other means. The success 
which attended the Musical and Dramatic Academy, which Mr. Howard Glover 
instituted in conjunction with his mother, the late celebrated actress, some years ago, 
affords him reasonable ground for the belief that, with increased experience, he may 
again be honored with the confidence of the musical world. The study of Oratorios 
will also form a part of the course of instruction, and the advantages of the school 
will be open to efficient amateurs as to professional students. Terms 10 guineas per 
quarter (exclusive of the hire of music), paid in advance. A fee of half-a-guinea 
charged for trying the voice, and giving professional opinion. There will also be 
classes for the study of the Italian, French and German languages, a knowledge ot 
which isso important to the musical artist. All applications to be made, in the 
first instance by letter, addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison's 
Music Warehouse, 244 Regent-street. 


MS EMMA HEYWOOD (Oontralto) will sing Tus 
Evenina, and every evening next week, ‘THE SHIP SAILED ON,” 
composed expressly for her by RanpeacerR, at the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane, 
in Lord Byron's tragedy of Manfred. 








ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Henry Smart's new 
F hee ah Bird of my dwelling,” at the City Hall, Glasgow, THIS EVENING, 
c r 24th, 





M388 HELEN HOGARTH, Teacher of Singing, begs 


to inform her Friends and Pupils that she has returned to Town. 


RANDEGGER'S TRIO, “I NAVIGANTI.” 
ISS HUDDART, Herr REICHARDT and S1enor 


FERANTI will sing Raxpeacer's popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI" 
(“ THE MAKINER3”"), on Monday, October 26th, Liverpool ; 27th, Leice-ter ; 
28th, Cambridge ; 29th, Norwich ; 30th, Bury St. Edmunds; 3ist, Crystal Palace. 





MOLLE. PAREPA will conclude her engagements in 

Berlin 40q Leipzig the last week in October, and will be in London on the 
1st November. All communications to be addressed to her residence, 50 Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square. 





\ f DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN (Soprano) begs 
to announce her return to London for the Winter Season. Communications 
respecting engagements for Concert and Oratorio in town and country to be addressed 
(as usual) to her residence, 115 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
Malle. L. van Noorpen will sing 17th and 24th October in Glasgow, and is free to 
accept engagements en route. 





ADAME MARCHESI-GRAUMANYN, late Professor 

of Singing at the Conservatoire of Vienna, begs #0 announce that she has 

returned to her residence, 33 rue de Londres, Paris, and commenced her winter course 

of instruction in singing. For ——- apply to Madame Marchesi in Paris, or to 
Signor Marchesi, 13 Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





|| pr RUDERSDORFF has returned to Town 
’ from her Continental engagements, and can now accept engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address—Mr. Jarrett, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


R. anp Mrs. G. A. MACFARREN inform their 
Friends and Pupils that they have removed to No. 7 Hamilton Terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W. 











R. WILLIAM BOLLEN HARRISON (Professor of 
the Pianoforte) begs to inform his Friends and Pupils that he has returned to 
Town to resume his professional engagements. 34 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, W. 





R. JOHN THOMAS begs to announce that he has 
returned to Town, and removed from 109 Great Portland Street to 53 
WELLBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
M ASCHER will play his Popular Solo, “ ALICE,” 


on Monday, October 26th, Liverpool; 27th, Leicester; 28th, Cambridge ; 
29th, Norwich ; 30th, Bury St. Edmunds ; 31st, Crystal Palace. 








HERR REICHARDT. 
ERR REICHARDT will sing his popular Lied, 


“THOU ART SO NEAR,” and his admired Cradle Song, “GOOD 
IGHT,” on Monday, October 26th, Liverpool; 27th, Leicester; 28th, Cambridge ; 
29th, Norwich ; 30th, Bury St. Edmunds ; 31st, Crystal Palace. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 








“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 


(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO, 


This popular Song, sung every evening at Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts by Malle. 
Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Words by Joun Oxenrorp, Esq.), and a Portrait 





69 Great Russell Street, Russell Square. 


of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Dunoan Davisox & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Just published, price 3s. 
DEDICATED TO MISS AMY ROSE, 


SEPARATION: 
SONG. 
The Worps by ANNA H. DRURY. 
The Musto by ANNA MARIA EDWARDS. 


Sung with distinguished success by the composer at her Concert, given, by kind 
permission, at Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan's Mansion, Grosvenor Place. 





Just published, price 4s. Splendidly illustrated, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE GALOFP, 
Dedicated to 
CAPTAIN FREDERICK HODGES. 
By LIEUT. BECKER (H.F.B.) and the VOLUNTEER FIRE BRIGADES OF 
ENGLAND. 
Composed by EmILe BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 


The Words by 
LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of 
“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY.” 
No. 1—* The heart that loves me.” Price 2s. 6d. 
No. 2.— Old Erin’s lovely girls.” Price 2s. 6d. 

‘* We have just received the above two songs, the words of which are by Lieutenant 
Thomas Acres Ogle, and the music by the eminent composer, Professor Glover, whose 
meriis in that capacity we have so often found it our pleasing duty to record. The 
words of the first are very simple, but withal, elegant, and the music remarkably 
sweet, and admirably adapted to the words. ‘The heart that loves me dearest’ is 
also a beautiful little song, quite above the standard music which is daily offered to 
the public. The above must prove a valuable addition to, as they are undoubtelly an 
improvement on, the ciirrent music of the day. We have seldom met anything which 
we could more earnestly recommend to the patronage of the public."—Carlow Post. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MADLLE. LIEBHART’S New and Successful Song, 
‘AT MORNING’S BREAK,” 


(Moreen Fensvrerty). 
UNG with such distinguished success at all the 


iN principal concerts of the season, by Mdlle. Liesuart, is published, with 
English and German words, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 4s. each. 
TO MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


RONDEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 


For the Pianoforte, 
No. 1. “ Aliegretto Grazioso.” 
2. * Presto Giojoso.” 
Composed by W. H. GRatrann. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 


Ballad written by James Broton. Composed by JAMES Lea SuMMERS. 


“This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, and shows it to be the work ofa 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
for it is now being sung by Mdlle. Parepa, the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 
dering of it, the other evening, at St. James's Hall, caused a perfect furor, and a 
redemand.”—Stratford-on-Avon Herald, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s, 


+'+OO LATE 
SONG, 
The Postry by TENNYSON. The Music by H. C. DEACON, 
Sung by Mapame Sarton Dotsy,. 
“Mr. Deacon's ‘Too Late,’ is an ambitions and impassioned setting of the 
Laureate’s lyric of * The Foulish Virgins.’ Despair and entreaty are in it.”"— 
(Atheneum). 


London Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Heywoop, 1608), 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 
composed expressly for 


_ 
MR. TENNANT. 


“My Sweet Sweeting.” The poetry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. 3s. 
“ Twilight Song.” The poetry by Barry Cornwall. 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Grorcx B. ALLEN, sung with great success, and always 
encored, is published, Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON’S NEW SONG, 


“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto), 
Price 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
= eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability.”"—Znglish (Natal) 

ews. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 


ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Faconer, Esq. Price 3s. 
* “ The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards, 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘* Killarney"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer."—Liverpool Journal. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, Price 10s. 6d., 


TRIO IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
DEDICATED TO CLARA ANGELA MACIRONE, 
By KATE THOMPSON 
(Kate Lover.) 


Played by the Composer, and also by Mr. Walter Macfarren, at his Morning 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





LEONIE TONEL, 
(Composer or THE PoruLAR “ PEARLS AND D1AMonpDs.”) 


i -_~ MORCEAUX POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. ‘* Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. ‘*La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d. 


Comrosés PAR LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright. ) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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OUR COTEMPORARIES. 


The Times of Monday, October 19th, contained the following 
critical notice of Mr. Wallace’s new opera. 


RoyaL Enatish Orera.—The new opera of The Desert Flower was 
played for the sixth time on Saturday night. It has not become the 
town talk, as was the case with Maritana and Lurline ; nor have the 
public snubbed it, as they did Matilda of Hungary ; but, like the Amber 
Witch and Love’s Triumph, it may boast of the succés d’estime due to the 
work of a musician who never writes carelessly, or, in stronger language, 
who always writes as though he had a reputation to maintain well 
worth maintaining. That such a reputation belongs to Mr. Wallace 
none can deny; and that his last dramatic work contains nothing cal- 
culated to lower it must be the firm conviction of those who have not 
only the desire to examine, but the ability to judge. 

Enough has been said about the piece, which, notwithstanding certain 
anomalies. ethnological and otherwise, and in spite of incidental 
improbabilities which it shares in common with 19 operatic books out 
of every 20 extant, is neither wanting in dramatic interest nor in good 
, Situations for music. The music has been charged with a want of 

couleur locale—by which we can only understand that it does not suggest 
reminiscences of the country where the action is presumed to take 
place. Those who raise such an objection, nevertheless, would find it 
difficult to explain to Mr. Wallace what are the elements by resorting 
to which he could have succeeded in imparting to his music an 
Anakowtan or even a Dutch character ; for the story deals indiscrimin- 
ately with the savage tribe of the Anakowtas, with Dutch settlers in 
* Surinam, and with Dutch soldiers who have come from Europe to 
protect the settlers against the natives. We. of course, allude to the 
Covent Garden version of Jaguarita, the English adapters being solely 
responsible for geographical definitions left to conjecture by the authors 
of the French original, who, by the way, are equally guiltless of making 
their Mama Jumbo—(a chasseu boucanter) Anglice, Casgan—assume the 
preposterous disguise of a trapper, and of other incongruities useless to 
specify. ‘Too much has been said and written about this same couleur 
locale. What, for instance, is there of Spanish in Don Giovanni, the 
Noaze di Figaro, or the Barbiere di Siviglia ?—what of Cyprian, or even 
of Venetian, in Otello ?—what of Scottish, except a feeble imitation of 
Scotch dance music and the introduction of a Scotch ballad, which, 
after all, the best authorities will have it, is not Scotch (« Robin Adair ”) 
in La Dame Blanche? It is the spirit, not the mere rhythmical 
outline, which renders the music national, and which impresses us with 
the belief that, although it contains no waltz tune, Zuryanthe is just as 
essentially German as Der Freischiitz itself. The strong couleur locale 
attributed to Guillaume Tell and Masaniello, and which in some degree 
forces us to admit those masterpieces as exceptions, may be traced, 
the instance of Auber’s work, to the dances—more especially the bolero, 
which is Spanish, and the tarantella, which is Neapolitan ; and in that 
of Rossini to the frequent and invariably felicitous application of the 
prominent melodic features of the ranz des vaches, which is Swiss. But 
as the Dutch have neither bolero nor tarantella, and as the ranz des vaches 
of the Anakowtan Indians, supposing them to possess one, has not 
travelled to civilized Europe, no alternative was left to Mr. Wallace but 
to draw upon fancy for his Indian music, and to let his Dutch soldiers 
and Dutch colonists sing in the ordinary operatic style. The principal 
theme in the allegro of his overture—in spite of a resemblance that can 
hardly escape observation to a passage frequently occurring in the first 
scene of Le Domino Noir—has served him both largely and happily for 
the ballet music in which the Anakowtas take part, and there is that 
about it which fairly entitles it to the epithet “characteristic.” Else- 
where, in the choruses of action, &c., he has resorted to other means 
not less legitimate. 

_But to glance rapidly at the separate pieces into which the opera is 
distributed—the overture is built exactly on the pattern of the orches- 
tral preludes of Auber. It consists of two movements—the first a 
plaintive cantabile, ushered in by a mysterious introduction, chiefly for 
the bass instruments, in unison; the second an animated allegro, the 
leading subject of which, the dance already alluded to, in the minor 
key, is relieved by a sparkling melody in the major. Both subjects of 
the allegro come twice, in orthodox fashion; and the overture—which 
1s nowhere elaborately worked out—winds up in the major key, with a 
short and dashing coda. Almost every conspicuous feature of this 

relude is referred to, more or less freely, in the progress of the opera. 

he introduction to Act I.—preceded by a military symphony, and 
marked by a military tone throughout—is in good keeping, inasmuch 
as it brings forward Major von Pumpernickel and the soldiers who have 
come to protect the colony, and while presenting no very striking point 
for notice, is well knit and effective. Maurice’s first song, “ Through 
the pathless forest drear,” is quaint and pleasing, especially the refrain 
in the major key, at the end of each couplet. This relieves the som- 
breness of the minor mode, under the influence of which it is hard to 





believe we are listening to a description, from his own lips, of the 
adventurous deeds of a tiger-hunter— 

“ As forth he goes in search of prey"— 
which, par parénthese, we had always imagined to be the peculiar habit 
of the tiger itself. The concerted piece (with chorus) that ensues, 
introducing Oanita, Casgan, and followers, acts as framework for a 
cavatina in two movements—“ Swift as dart from hunter’s bow ”—where 
the Indian Queen descants with eloquence upon her native habits and 
vocations, exclaiming in one movement— 

“ Give me back my woo¢ land home 


Near the lake’s deep waters blue ;” 
and in the other— 
“ Of the desert I am Queen.” 

This slight discrepancy, however, is forgotten (or overlooked) in the 
sparkling music through which the composer allows his heroine to 
express her views, the florid character of which, however, is so much 
opposed to the orchestral interludes by which he has attempted to 
suggest the presence of Oanita’s wild associates as to warrant us in 
assuming that in his own mind Mr. Wallace does not look upon the 
Indian Queen as an Indian at all. Indeed, the same remark applies to 
the music of Oanita (in some measure, too, to that of Casgan, her 
familiar) throughout the opera. Whether this seeming contradiction 
was intentional on the part of Mr. Wallace, whether it was an oversight, 
or whether it proceeded from a want of power to make his heroine, 
while standing out as the prominent figure, still part and parcel of the rest, 
we do not affect to decide. That it isa defect we have no hesitation 
in asserting. The succeeding trio, for Maurice, Von Pumpernickel, 
and Oanita—in which Oanita tests, by contrasting the cowardly 
demeanor of the Major with the undaunted bearing of Maurice, which 
is the dreaded chief destined to annihilate her race, and whom she 
must consequently lead by her arts to destruction—is for the most part 
admirably conducted. The opening is dramatic and ingenious; the 
air, with flute accompaniment (‘‘The Wood-bird’s song,”) through 
which Oanita strives to beguile her unsuspecting enemies, is catching if 
not exactly original; and the last movement, in waltz measure, is both 
tuneful and effective, especially where the theme is repeated, to a 
fresh orchestral accompaniment. The finale to this act draws largely 
from the overture, the second theme of the allegro, after an expressive 
recitative (accompanied) for Oanita, being employed, in extenso, for the 
dance with chorus which inaugurates the féte instituted by Eva and 
the colonist in honor of their lately arrived champions. ‘The bustle of 
this scene is sustained with unflagging spirit ; a lively waltz tune, played 
behind the scenes, alternates and combines effectively with the more 
strongly accentuated theme alloted to the chorus on the stage; while 
a broad phrase of melody, first announced in the orchestra, by clarionets, 
bassoons, and violoncellos, in unison, accompanined by drums, then 
taken up by the chief solo voices, and lastly expanding into an ensemble 
for soloists, chorists, and full band, fortissimo, brings the whole to a 
climax with sonorous effect. 

Lhe orchestral prelude to the second act is almost identical with the 
introduction and cantabile preceding the allegro of the overture. On the 
rising of the curtain we have a chorus behind the scenes (“ The golden 
sun sinks fast to rest”). Here a nice effect is produced by the tenor, 
soprano, and bass voices alternately singing a phrase in unison, and 
then uniting in harmony. Without any pretension this little chorus 
(ike the one with the bell, at the beginning of the second act of 


‘Guillaume Tell. which probably suggested it) is not the less attractive— 


simplex munditiis. Of Casgan’s romance, “ When wandering thr ugh 
the forest drear ;” of Maurice’s ballad, “‘ Though born in woods ;” and 
of that assigned to Oanita, “ Why throbs this heart with rapture new ?” 
mention was made in the notice of the first performance of The Desert 
Flower. That these have hit the public taste—in spite of the absurd 
inapplicability of the first to a man-savage, like Casgan, and of the last 
to a woman-savage, like Oanita—is unquestionable. They are invari- 
ably asked for again, and seem likely to vie, in what is termed “ popu- 
larity,” with the most favorite songs in Maritana and Lurline—which 
however by no means induces us to believe that the opera would not 
be better without them. The song given to Major Von Pumper- 
nickel — Why did I leave my country dear?”—when that valiant 
captain compares his comfortable home with his present comfortless 
abode, is not devoid of spirit, if unmarked“by any salient character- 
istics. Mr. Wallace has indeed but scantily availed himself of the. 
element of “fun” suggested by the physical trepidation of this hero | 
malgré lui, and by the incidents in which the Major becomes an 
unwilling participator. A chorus, with solos for Maurice, Petermann . 
and Hector—* Away, away ! ’twere death to stay ”—in two movements, 
is one of the best pieces in the second act. The first movement, agitato, 
in the minor key, is powerfully expressive of the fears of the soldiers at 
the strange, half-supernatural kind of foe with whom they have to 
contend; while the last—* Away, then, with fear”—in the brighter 
major, is built upon a tuneful and exhilarating theme a Ja valse, which, 
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contrasting forcibly with its precursor, is no less happily suggestive of 
their revived assurance at learning the most recent exploit of their new 
leader, Von Pumpernickel, who is supposed to have slain Zanga, the 
most redoubted marksman of the Anakowtas. The march and war 
song (for Oanita) owe not a little to the overture. First we have, 
in extenso, to a dance of Indians, the principal theme of the allegro, 
transposed into another key. Next, some concerted recitative leads to 
the war song, ‘“ The eagle of battle,” which is more consistent than any 
other piece that comes from the mouth of Oanita; although even this 
is unadvisedly modified by a cantabile phrase, quite out of keeping 
(“Then swear ye that ne’er trom its precincts ye’ll roam.”) The 
subject from the overture is then resumed and considerably developed, 
while the warrior-maidens execute their march and sham combat. All 
this is cleverly planned, vigorously and well sustained, besides being 
enhanced by the rich orchestral coloring which Mr. Wallace knows 
always how to employ to good advantage. Parts of the solo (for 
Oanita), chorus and ballet,— 


“* Dance ye lithely, 
“ Sing ye blithely— 


are also very good; though we may fairly enter a protest against the 
florid solo passages at the end of the chorus, which would seem merely 
to be dragged in for the sake of showing Miss Louisa Pyne’s (not 
Oanita’s) vocal flexibility, and are otherwise as utterly purposeless as 
they are ineffective. Nor can the march which follows be described as 
anything better than commonplace. The /inale of this act sets out 
with a duet for Maurice and Oanita—‘ The moon is up, the hour is 
nigh ”’—the opening of which, in the minor key, might be a page in 
the Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, and no one dispute its privilege 
of associations with some of the most exquisite thoughts that have 
been uttered in the language of music. The movement to which this 
introduction leads—* Ah, happy hour!’”—a sort of notturno, also for 
the combined voices of hero and heroine, is, though less elevated in 
style, uncommonly pretty and engaging. Some animated concerted 
music—where Casgan and the Indians threaten Maurice, supposed to 
have become their prisoner through the treachery of Oanita, but really 
through the machinations of Casgan—now conducts to the “stretto,” 
beginning with a phrase of remonstrance, from Maurice to Oanita, to 
which Oanita despairfully replies. This leads to a chorus of Indians 
—‘ Perish every foeman dire”—built upon a short abrupt phrase of 
two bars, reiterated over and over again, till the solo voices join in with 
individual sentences of their own, and then combine in a powerful 
ensemble—one of the most original and well contrived passages in the 
work. Though there is little attempt at elaboration, and thongh the 
opening of the “ stretto,” for tenor and soprano in alternation, with the 
succeeding passage for Maurice and Casgan, can hardly be accepted 
as worthy of the rest, this finale, with its melodious and beautiful 
commencement and its thoroughly energetic climax, may claim almost 
unqualified praise. 

The orchestral prelude to the third act comprises a quick movement, 
formed upon the theme of the Indian chorus at the end of the second 
finale (in another key), and a slow movement, in which we have 
the melody of the notturno for two voices (also in another key), and, to 
conclude, an allusion to a passage in the march that terminates the 
ballet of the second act, the peculiarity of which will not escape 
attention. Casgan’s “grand scena” consists of a slow movement in 
the major key—* The desert waste, the rocky steep”-—the style of 
which may be described as conventional-sentimental, followed by a 
quick movement, “ allegro feroce,” where the amiable savage changes 
his tone and shrieks vengeance against the enemies of his race. This 
scena is very cleverly written—voila tout. The next piece, a march and 
chorus of Indians—“QOur sacred idol comes this way ”—involves 
another very happy idea, wrought out in the most perfect manner 
imaginable. Here, again, Mr. Wallace has taken a short minor phrase 
of two bars, which, by continuous reiteration, fastens itself on the ear, 
and, through the device ot changes of harmony and bass, escapes monotony, 
When the chorus take it up they sing throughout in unison, except 
where a progression into a new key renders that process inconvenient 
But passing over the means employed, the result is all that could be 
wished. ‘The scene following, where Oanita offers her hand to Maurice 
in order to save him from the sacrifice, and Maurice—declining to 
abjure his faith and country, to which he is instigated by Casgan, as 
the condition of his being acknowledged King—excites the indignation 
of the Anakowtas, is not nearly so successful. The solo for Oanita is 
singularly out of keeping; and but for the snatches of chorus by the 
Indians, upon a progression of notes which has already heen heard 
(entry of Uanita and Casgan—Act 1), the character indispensable to 
such a scene would be alogether lost sight of. Apart from this, the 
construction is irreproachable. The trio for Casgan, Maurice, and 
Oanita,—* No mortal power can now avail” (with chorus)—which sets 
forth the condemnation of Maurice for his temerity in refusing to 
accept the proffered honors, is by far the most masterly and impressive 











concerted piece in the opera, the development being as complete as the 
design is ingenious. This one “number” would alone stamp The 
Desert Flower as the work of no ordinary musician. The romance for 
Maurice, “ My lov’d home I shall ne’er see more,” though de trop, and 
calculated to render Maurice at this juncture more or less of a bore— 
inasmuch as the action is suspended at a critical point for the sake of 
giving Mr. Harrison another ballad—is elegant and pleasing, notwith- 
standing a faint resemblance here and there to the well known Lied 
of Schubert, “ Dein ist mein Herz.” Nor would anybody be likely to 
regret the omission, or, at least, the curtailment, of the subsequent 
duet between Oanita and Casgan,—* What is’t I hear ”—seeing that 
by this time no one cares a straw for either Casgan or his passion; 
while everyone is glad to know that Maurice, through the devotion 
of Oanita, has escaped the doom intended for him by Oanita’s 
Anakowtan suitor. The duet itself, nevertheless, regarded from a 
musical point of view, has decided merit, besides an occasional 
resemblance to Spohr which is anything but unwelcome. The last finale 
offers another glimpse of Indian music, in the opening chorus,— 
‘Mid vengeful flames shall soon expire 
The impious wretch who mock’d our creed.” 

Here Mr. Wallace has once again (and again happily) had recourse to 
his expedient of reiterating a minor phrase of two bars, and avoiding 
monotony by all sorts of ingenious devices of harmony. On the whole, 
this chorus is quite equal to the one (“Our sacred idol”) which we 
have praised without reserve. ‘The remainder of the finale includes a 
repetition of Oanita’s love-Lallad, in the second act (‘‘ Why throbs this 
heart ?”), an entire verse of, which is given, to new words, expressive of 
the rapture felt by the Indian Queen at sacrificing herself to save her 
lover. The expedient is not happy, and would justify those unacquainted 
with Mr. Wallace’s antecedents in charging him with poverty of 
invention. The graceful prettiness, if not marked originality of the 
melody, however, is its best apology, and virtually disarms objection. 
Oanita, we need hardly say, does not perish; and, after some melodra- 
matic remplissage, the finale terminates with a quaint tune in the minor 
key—first given out by the Indians, in chorus, then by their Queen 
alone (“No joy can e’er the bliss exceed”), and leaning ultimately to 
a brief coda, in the major, the joyous Oanita executing a series of 
showy passages to the subdued accompaniment of chorus. This coda 
grows naturally out of, and, indeed, is a continuation of the opening 
melody. Mr. Wallace thus steers clear of the hackneyed and conven- 
tional rondo finale, which seldom has any logical connexion with what 
goes before. 

How liberally and efficiently in all respects the opera is placed upon 
the stage ; how beautiful is the scenery (Mr. T. Grieve has probably 
never contrived anything more picturesque, and at the same time more 
natural and lifelike, than the sylvan tableau of the second act); how 
strikingly the Indian dances, evolutions, and mock combat are arranged 
by Mr. W. H. Payne; and how irreproachable are the band and chorus 
under Mr. Alfred Mellon’s guidance, has already been stated. Miss 
Louisa Pyne, though we never saw her in a costume less favorable to 
her personal appearance, sings all the music of Oanita with that unerring 
facility and consummate taste for which she is justly renowned, and by 
the touching expression she imparts to the ballad—“ Why throbs my 
heart ”—enchants her hearers as much as she surprises them in the 
more brilliant and difficult passages, of which there are enough and to 
spare. Mr. Harrison makes as much as can well be made of Captain 
Maurice, who, in spite of his tiger-hunting and other adventurous 
propensities, is nothing if not sentimental; and as much may be said 
for Mr. Weiss’s impersonation of the incongruous savage, Casgan, whose 
ballad in the second act—about “ the pangs of unrequited love,’—sung 
with genuine feeling, is one of the decided “hits” of the opera. Mr. 
Corri, hardly so well suited in Von Pumpernickel as in other parts 
which he has made really comic, ‘exhibits, nevertheless, his accustomed 
intelligence and zeal. Miss Susan Pyne and Mr. A. Cooke (Eva and 
Sergeant Peterman) have little or nothing of importance to say, to sing, 
or todo. The new opera is to be repeated every night this week. 


—— 


Cotoene.—Madlle. Désirée Artét has appeared at the Stadt-Theater 
in the operas of Ji Barbiere, La Fille du Régiment, and Dinorah, with 
great success. The house was crowded each evening she performed. 
At the last meeting of the Musicalische Gesellschaft, Herr Japha played 
a * Concertsatz,” by Bagiani, in a style which completely enlisted the 
audience in his favor, and impressed them with the highest respect 
for his talent as a violinist. The composition selected by him presents 
the greatest difficulties, but he overcame them with ease and certainty. 
He was much applauded. 


Sra.—A concert was lately given in the Redoutensaal, when Madlle. 
Castellan, Madlle. Lombia, and M. Mailly, the organist, were the prin- 
cipal artists. Madlle. Castellan, who is only sixteen years of age, isa 
pupil of Alard, and already an excellent violinist. 
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OPENING OF NEW ORGAN IN ST. GEORGE'S 
CHURCH, BELFAST.* 


(From a Correspondent.) —‘ E meglio in ova aggi che una gallina domani.” 
In the notice of Dr. Edward Chipp’s first public appearance in his new 
sphere of labor, the above proverb was quoted, with the expressed hope 
that the egg then laid would in time be developed into a full-fledged 
festival. As yet, this desired event has not come to pass, but from 
various sounds which reach us from time to time from the place of 
incubation, we do not despair of announcing before long the arrival of 
the newly fledged bantling. On, or rather before, Dr. Chipp’s arrival 
in Belfast, he was appointed organist and musical director of St. 
George’s Church, a spacious edifice, with a large and respectable con- 
gregation, a zealous minister, fully alive to the importance of Church 
music, but hitherto unable to rescue it from the grasp of half-a-dozen 
individuals, with a wretched organ, and a worse selection of music. 
The church being about to undergo thorough repair, the incumbent 
and some members of the congregation, stimulated and encouraged by 
the evident energy, zeal and disinterestedness of their organist, set 
about the matter with a will, and very soon found means to take the 
first step in a right direction, viz., re-opening the church with a new 
and suitable organ, designed by Dr. Chipp witha special view to the size 
and requirements of the place for which it was intended. This has been 
fully carried out in the instrument used for the first time at Divine 
Service on Sunday, the 11th inst. It was built by Mr. Walker, and 
adds another to the many specimens of his skill which are to be found 
in various places of worship at home and abroad. The tone of the 
great organ is full, mellow and resonant, without harshness, and the 
diapasons particularly good. This part of the instrument, however, is 
not yet completed, and when the spare slides are filled up its brilliancy 
will be greatly increased. The swell organ, however, has evidently 
been made the feature of the instrument, and with its thirteen stops 
throughout coupled to the great one pedal, produces a splendid volume 
of tone, whilst of the exquisite quality and voicing of each and every 
stop in the swell too much cannot be said, from its delicate Dulciana, 
Gambia and Piccolo, to its four grand reeds, It is, for church purposes, 
perfection. ‘The three pedal stops are good of their kind, the octave or 
flute of a quality rarely met with; clear in tone, vet so light that it 
can be used in the most delicate stops in either great or swell. The 
following description of the instrument will be interesting and useful 
to many. It is enclosed in a handsome case, with great speaking pipes 
in front, 19 feet high by 15 feet wide, and 15 feet deep :— 

SWELL Oran. 
Pipes. Feet. 

1 Double Diapason, metal 


Great ORGAN. 
Pipes. Feet. 
1 Double Diapason (pre- 


par ° see «+s 16 tone and wood . e . 56...16 tone 
2 Open Diapason. - 56... 8 2 Open Diapason, metal 
3 Ditto Swell . 56... % throughout s Ba § 


3 Violdi Gamba, Tenor C 


4 Dulciana, Tenor 3 and 
and Stopped Diapason 44... 8 


Stopped Diapason . 44... 8 





5 Stopped Diapason - 56... 8tone| 4 Stopped Diapason. . 56... Stone 
6 Octave . ° e . 56... 4 5 Gamba . e ° - 56... 4 
7 Flute. ® ° o Bune 4 6 Flute. . e . 6... 4 
8 Twelfth ° ° . 56... 4tone} 7 Twelfth ° . - 56... 23-5 
9 Fifteenth ° ° - 66... 2 8 Piccolo . ° ° « B.. 3 
lu Mixture, 3 ranks (prepared) 9 Mixture, 3 ranks - 168 
11 Trumpet (prepared) 10 Double Trumpet, TenorC 44...16 
Pepa ORGAN. 11 Horn. e ‘ - 6... 8 
1 Open Diapason . . 30...16 | nr ere oe 
2 Bourdon ° ° - 30...16tone} 13 Krumhorn . ° - 56... 8 
3 Octave . e e - 30... Stone 
CouPLERs. 
1 Swell to Great. 4 Double Action Foot Pedal to act on 


2 Swell to Pedals. Pedal Stops. 
3 Great to Pedals. 


3 Composition Pedals to Great. | 3 Composition Pedals to Swell. 


During the repairs of the church Divine Service was held in the 
Ulster Hall, where Dr. Chipp presided at the large organ, and exerted 
himself to bring together an efficient choir with such success, that on 
the occasion of the re-opening the service was performed in a most 
creditable manner by about 60 voices. The chants for venite and 
psalms were Hayes, Purcel and Robinson; the anthem, ‘“ How lovely 
are the messengers,” and two of the chants were from Mendelssohn, 
and the sentences, “‘I'e Deum,” “ Jubilate.” ‘“ Magnificat,” and 
“Nune Dimitis,” with “Kyrie” and “Gloria,” were from the able 
pen of the organist himself. The Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
officiated at the Communion, and the sermons were preached by the 
incumbent, the Rev. William M‘Ilwaine, after which large collections 
were contributed towards the new organ and general repairs. A 
pleasing feature in these services was the presence of members of 
various religious denominations, both as collectors and performers in 
the choir, all uniting, in the words of the preacher, “ to inaugurate a 
new era of Church music in Belfast.” So far, so well! Go on Dr. 
Chipp, we shall come to the festival yet. 





Betrast.—(From a Correspondent.)—Two concerts by the Classical 
Harmonist’s Society came off on the 14th and 15th inst., with great 
success, the Ulster Hall, seating 2,500 persons, being filled on both 
oceasions. The engagements were Miss Wells, Mr. and Mrs, Winn, 
Mr, Morgan and Mr. Sims Reeves, with Messrs. T. and H. Harper, 
trumpet and violoncello. The first concert consisted of selections 
from Elijah, The Creation, Jephtha and Judas, the second being of a miscel- 
laneous character, including unaccompanied part-songs and harmonized 
national melodies by the choir. The merits of the artists are too well 
known to the readers of the Musical World to require notice here, but 
the re-appearance of Mr. Reeves in Belfast, after an absence of nine 
years, is deserving of special record. The selections were arranged so 
as to include four of his best songs, viz., ‘ If with all your hearts,” 
“In native worth,” “ Deeper and deeper still,” and “ Sound an alarm,” 
all of which were given as he alone can give them. He was in magni- 
ficent voice, and seemingly as well pleased with his audience as they 
were with him. Contrary to his now established custom, he yielded toa 
unanimous recall, and repeated Haydn’s lovely air with, if possible, 
greater effect than the first time. On the second evening Mr. Reeves’ 
name appeared in the bill for “ Adelaida,” ‘The Coolin” (Irish 
melody), “ Twilight darkening,” and “‘ My Pretty Jane.” Every one 
knows his unapproachable rendering of “ Adelaida.” The [rish melody 
sung by him for the first time so electrified the listeners that an irre- 
sistible encore ensued, most graciously accorded. On his attempting 
to retire after singing the last song in the programme, loud and con- 
tinued plaudits recalled him again and again, till apparently to close 
the scene, but with perfect good humor, he resumed his seat at the 
piano, and sang, for the first time in Belfast, the far famed “ Death of 
Nelson.” A perfect ovation followed, and cheer after cheer of the 
vast audience echoed through the building as their farewell, temporary 
only let us hope, to the king of tenors. After the concert a deputa- 
tion of the Society waited on Mr. Reeves to express their thanks for 
his very great kindness on this, as on former occasions, in gratifying 
the rather unreasonable wishes of the Belfast public, which are partly 
excusable from the rarity of his visits to Ireland, and the desire to hear 
as much of him as possible when an opportunity occurs. The band, 
composed of amateurs, with a few local professionals, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. H. J. Lineday was, although small, effective and unobjec- 
tionable, the Messrs. Harper kindly giving their valuable services on 
this occasion. In the De Beriot air varied, No.7, Mr. Lineday dis- 
played no mean powers as a violinist, and received hearty applause, 
due not only to his performance, but also to his merits as an energetic 
and painstaking professor. Mr. Edeson presided at the grand organ, 
Dr. Chipp being conductor. The chorus is beginning to show marks 
of its conductor’s zeal and care, in the increasing precision of attack 
and general steadiness. It is not, however, sufficiently numerous for 
so large a building, a fault likely to be soon remedied, as Dr. Chipp 
announces his intention of gratuitously devoting an evening weekly to 
superintending and conducting classes for working men and women, 
at a nominal charge, with a view to extend the choral element among 
the people. We may observe that the result of Mr. Reeves’ first 
appearance in the new Ulster Hall confirms that of all previous trials, 
viz., that it is one of the best music rooms in the United Kingdom. 
By the way, why does this society retain the term “ Classical,” some 
of its concerts consisting of modern operatic selections, part-songs and 
ballads? ‘ 


———— 


Fotkestone.—(From a Correspondent.\—A morning and evening 
concert was given here in the New Music Hall, on the 7th, both being 
attended by the élite of Folkestone and neighbourhood. Mr. Squires, 
the giver of the concerts, had engaged the following talented artistes ; 
viz., Miss Allen, Mrs. Merest (late Maria B. Hawes), Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
Carter, and Mr. Lambert, from the principal London concerts, St. 
James’s, and Exeter Halls, &c. Solo pianist and accompanist, Mr. 
Henry Baumer. The morning concert consisted of selections from the 
The Messiah, Elijah, and The Creation, and the most noticeable features 
were, “It is enough,” by Mr. Lambert; “ If with all your hearts,” by 
Mr. Carter; “‘ Why do the nations,” by Mr. Lambert; and “ In native 
worth,” by Mr. Dyson; the two latter being encored. It is unneces- 
sary to particularize the various pieces in the evening’s programme. 
Miss Allen was much admired in the songs, “ Sympathy” (Haydn), 
and “I wish I were a fairy,”—the latter encored. Mrs. Merest gained 
applause in the tenor air “ Salve, dimora,” from Faust, and was encored 
in her own baliad “ I’ll speak of thee.” Mr. Dyson was loudly encored 
in “ Excelsior,” and the boat song, ‘ Row, Row,” of Spohr; and Mr. 
Lambert’s fine bass voice was very effective in “I am a roamer” and 
“Will the Warrener,” both of which were encored; whilst Mr. 
Carter created a sensation in “Sweet Mary of the vale.” Mr. Henry 
Baumer played two solos on the pianoforte, receiving an encore in both. 





* See Musical World, 3rd Jan., 1863, 


The audience, though not large, was appreciative and select. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wor.p. 
(Continued from p. 668.) 
Hotel Feder, Turin, 
16th September, 1868. 

My Drar —— Since Vienna—Trieste, Venice, Milan and here. 

Trieste—Theatre not open. Season to commence on the 19th of 
this month. Graziani (the tenor), Bendazzi (prima donna),—by the 
way, she has the finest voice now going, but she is fearfully ugly, 
coarse, and very short-sighted. However, she isa great favorite there, 
and returns for the third time. 

Venice.—The picture of desolation. Nota single place of amuse- 
ment open, nor likely to be. The Italians here are in general mourn- 
ing, and are determined to try and starve the Austrians out, at least 
as far as amusements go. I heard on the best of authority that there 
was an idea of opening the Fenice this season, but its proprietors— 
private individuals—(who it seems receive some stipend from a secret 
patriotic fund at Turin to keep it closed) were informed that if the 
theatre was permitted to be used, it was more than likely it might 
share the fate of the former building (which was burnt). Such is the 
state of operatics in the Veneto Sembendo. 

Mitan —Not even the shade of its former self. ‘Lhe Scala dis- 
gustingly dirty and queerly managed by Signori Brunello and Lam- 
perari (the latter the master tailor of the establishment), Opera, 
Norma ; sung by Madame Lafont (ex Academie de Paris, who had lost 
her voice and had been absent a year from the stage. She hada good 
repertory in Italy once). A creditable performance, but the higher 
notes, which she rarely attempted, gone. Pollione—Signor Tasca—a 
good voice, and may be something some day, but as I hear that three 
years ago he was either tinker, or ploughboy, or something of that sort, 
and could not even read or write, and now is able to play primo tenore 
at the Scala, it would be unfair to judge too harshly. Oroveso— 
Capponi—(de chez nous) and a really fair performanee. The ballet— 
Oronos (which has been here a dead fiasco)—supposed to be a Scotch 
subject—but it did not contain a Scotch scene, Scotch dress, Scotch 
step, nor even a note of anything like Scotch music. Frezzolini is 
singing at the Carcano with great success—hardly a note left in her 
voice, but the same great singer as ever. In justice to the Milanese, 
she has made a great hit, and draws full houses. They are so used to 
belle voci and their everlasting bawling, that a little artistic singing is a 
novelty to them. The Elvino—Signor Minotti—(a debutant) by no 
means bad. All that I can say of the Count is, he was dressed in a 
black velvet tunic, red tights, russet boots, and a hat and feathers (at 
least some novelty about it). 

The St. Badagonda opened with a company. Their opening opera was 
Puritani, but I heard them all styled as guante cannt. I did not pay them 
a visit. The Teatro Re open with comedies, under the management 
of Bellotti Bon, who was with Ristori the first year she came to London, 
years ago. When the Italian theatres were flourishing, there were 
three Agenti Teatrali in Milan who did a respectable trade. Now 
when theatres are at a discount (as yet neither St. Carlo, Naples, nor 
Palermo have managements for the Carnavale), there are twenty- 
three Agenti ‘Teatrali in Milan, about ten at Turin, six or seven at 
Florence, five or six at Bologna, in fact, there are nearly as many 
agents as respectable singers. 

Manager Grau, of New York, has engaged Madame Vera Lorini (a 
good artist) from the first of November to April 30, for U. 8. and 
Havanna. 

Thu~sday.—Know not what I have written as it is now the morning, 
and I do not like to break my promise to you. 8. H. 

Vienna, 4th September, 1863. 

Drear——On Tuesday saw the ballet of Rota (Countess of Egmont). 
Principal danseuse, 80, 80. Rest passable. Dresses fair. As tor the 
scenery—considering it was a get up—as you would see in a respectable 
small theatre in England. 

Wednesday.—Wagner’s Opera, Der Fliegende Hollander, which is 
The Flying Dutchman (not the winner of the Derby and Leger in—I 
forget the year) by no means so ennuyant as I expected. The principal 
part, the baritone, the Dutchman, Herr Beck, a good voice of great 
compass, and a good artist. Herr Walter, the tenor, by no means bad 
(as tenors go). Herr Mayerhofer, a respectable bass. Soprano— 
Madame Dustman (they said she was indisposed)—a good artist, 
seemed a passé one. Contralto—Mdlle. Bettelheim, had very little to 
do—but they all say, of great promise—comes out of the chorus, like 
Lucca. Mdlle. Bettelheim sings Fides next week. She is to be one 
of the great artists of Europe (mind this is a prophecy). A strange fact, 
they would now give Lucca any terms, and four years ago she was in 
the choruses, and they only let her sing once the Bridesmaid’s verse in 
the Freischulz, and then took it away from her, fur they thought her 
tuo short, 





Thursday.—W achtel as a star in Edgardo (Lucia), the same as at 
London, perhaps not so good as the baritone. Herr Hrabauef, passable. 
Lucia—Mdlle. Wildeauer—very so, so. Band and chorus by no means 
good. Last night they were very good indeed, but it seems there are 
three conductors and a double band. They work too much to play 
every night. What would such folks as those say to a London season, 
and four or five nights a week with Costa? Great preparation of 
illuminations, and orchestras erected in all the public squares for 
military bands for to-morrow, in honor of the return of the Emperor 
from Frankfort.—Ever yours, SrepHEN HEApDLoNG. 

eS 


L'OPERA ITALIEN A PARIS. : 


Si la réouverture du théatre Italien a tardé de quinze jours cette 
année, ce n’est pas trop, sans doute, en présence des difficultés que 
la direction nouvelle a di recontrer. Le rajeunissement de la salle 
a demandé plus de temps qu’on ne croyait, et encore n’a-t-il pas 
atteint son dernier terme. En général, les changements déja faits 
ont été approuvés. La conversion du parterre en stalles, d’un 
abord facile et ot les dames sont admises, est un notable progrés du 
cété de l’élégance. I] n’y a qu’une chose i souhaiter, c’est que ces 
stalles soient toujours remplies. Le cdntrole a fait volte-face ; 
aujourd’hui l’on n’entre plus par le grand péristyle, mais par le 
cété gauche du théatre, of l'on trouve l'avantage d’étre clos et 
couvert si la foule s’y presse et vous oblige 4 un stage de quelques 
instants. Pour un directeur qui doit désormais demander au 
public la subvention que I’Etat ne lui donna pas, M. Bagier n’a 
rien négligé de ce qui lui était immédiatement possible, ’ commen- 
cer par la composition de sa troupe et de son répertoire; mais il ne 
s’en tiendra pas la, dés que sa liberté d’action lui sera complétement 
acquise. 

Sans les indispositions et les contrariétés de plus d’une espéce, la 
Traviata etit-elle été choisie comme pitce de début pour le théatre 
et pour Mme. de la Grange? Nous ne le pensons La Travi- 
ata, que Verdi écrivit si vite aprés Rigoletto et le Trovatore, est loin 
d’avoir l’importance et la valeur de ces deux ouvrages. C’est une 
inspiration pleine de mélancolie et de grice dans quelques détails, 
mais dont la nature n’était pas propre 4 constituer un opéra. Les 
situations capitales d’une ceuvre lyrique y manquent: les réles n'y 
sont que des moitiés de réles, et cela n’a rien d’étonnant puisque le 
principal personnage est celui qui devrait chanter le moins. Vous 
rappelez-vous la petite cantatrice du nom de Piccolomini, qui se 
croyait tenue de tousser & la fin de chaque phrase! Il y a eu 
certainement, de la part de Mme. de la Grange, extréme modestie 
ou extréme dévouement & reparaitre dans ce role, ot elle ne peut 
montrer qu’a demi son rare talent. Pour ceux qui ne la connaissai- 
ent pas, autant que nous, qui ne l’avaient pas suivie dans les 
principales époques de sa carriére, Mme. de la Grange ne s’est pas 
révélée encore. On n’a pu voir en elle qu’une femme de noble 
aspect, singuli¢rement distinguée dans sa tenue comme dans sa mise; 
on a compris qu'elle possédait au plus haut degré l'art du chant; 
aux quelques notes piquées d’un point d’orgue avec la rigoureuse 
précision, l'admirable netteté du plus habile archet, on a jugé 
qu'elle savait tirer de sa voix des effets extraordinaires; mais 
n’importe, on n’a pas deviné ce qu’elle est, ce qu’elle peut étre. 
Pour en donner une juste idée, il faut que Mme. de la Grange 
aborde, comme elle l’a fait en 1853, un rdle comme celui de Rosine, 
du Barbier de Séville, et qu'elle y intercale un air hongrois ou 
autre, pour s’y livrer en toute liberté & sa verve et 4 son audace. 
Nous avions assisté au premier début de la cantatrice, alors qu’elle 
vint en 1840, au théatre de la Renaissance, s’essayer comme simple 
amateur dans une représentation a bénéfice. Plus tard, en 1848 
et 1849, nous l’entendimes 4 l’Opéra dans Otello, dans Robert le 
Diable ; mais elle ne jouissait pas de tous ses moyens, et puis peut- 
étre son heure n’était-elle pas sonnée; elle nous revint en 1853, et 
une de ces transformations dont on parle tant, mais qu’on voit si 
peu, s’était opérée. Voici ce que nous disions d’elle dans ce jour- 
nal (1) :-— 


“La voix de Mme. de la Grange embrasse trois octaves. Mais 
qu’est-ce que son étendue comparée a son agilité? Que sont les varia- 
tions de Rode si longtemps fameuses & cété des vocalises qu’exécute 
Mme. de la Grange avec la plus incroyable facilité ? Vous diriez qu’- 
elle a dans le gosier l’archet de Paganini, et vous ne sauriez expliquer 
autrement la volubilité de ses arpéges, la prestesse de ses notes 





(1) Revue et Gazette musicale, 27 mars 1853. 
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“‘Aétachées, qui se succédent aussi rapidement que si elles étaient liées 
avec le méme effet que celui du staccato le plus nettement articulé. 
Rien n’arréte, rien n’effraye la cantatrice, ni les intervalles semés 
d’abimes qu'elle franchit sans broncher, ni l’escarpement des gammes 
montantes jusqu’au pic vocal le plus élevé, par lesquelles tous ses traits 
se terminent, et la dernitre note, qui doit étre pour le moins un fa 
suraigu, retentit constamment avec une sonorité métallique, C'est 
vraiment 4 défier les touches d‘un piano d’ Erard.” 

Nous concevons que, méme 4 dix ans d’intervalle, Mme. de la 
Grange n’ait pas voulu reparaitre, dans le méme réle et avec les 
mémes prestiges; mais alors il lui fallait un autre rdle, ot l’ac- 
trice pit se manifester i défaut de la cantatrice. Dans la Traviata 
le champ est si limité, que l’artiste y ressemble & l’oiseau dont le 
gosier a besoin d’air, les ailes d’espace et qu’on enferme dans une 
cage oi il ne peut se remuer. Dans son agonie, Mme. de la Grange 
a trop de vigueur encore, et elle marque trop énergiquement le forte 
du délicieux passage chromatique de son duo in eztremis avec 
Alfredo. Ce réle, que Mario n’avait pas dédaigné lorsque l’ouv- 
rage nous fut donné d’abord, est rempli aujourd’hui par un jeune 
ténor qui, sous le nom de Nicolini, déguise son origine francaise. 
Au conservatoire, i l’Opéra-Comique, ot il débuta dans les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine et dans Zampa, engagé par M. Emile 
Perrin, il s’appelait Nicolas. En Italie, il a fait un chemin 
rapide, et, comme tout chemin mine i Rome, le voili revenu a 
Paris, ou il a été recu ayec faveur. Sa voix est toujours d’une 
qualité charmante, bien franche et bien timbrée. Dans le finale 
du second acte, il & donné de belles notes qui feraient espérer un 
ténor de force, si d’ailleurs les ténors gracieux et d’encolure non 
ridicule n’étaient presque aussi nécessaires pour la représentation 
convenable des opéras. Delle-Sedie faisait sa rentrée dans le rdle 
du pere, et la suavité de son chant lui a mérité une approbation 
incessante. L’un des torts de la Traviata c’est de ne donner lieu 
i aucun rappel final. Hétons nous donc de passer 4’ quelque 
ouyrage d’un succes plus retentissant, plus significatif. L’orches- 
tre et les choeurs ont bien marché sous leurs nouveaux chefs, 
dont nous parlerons davantage lorsque nous les connaitrons un peu 
mieux. PauL SMITH. 


MEYERBEER ET L’AFRICAINE. 
(Au Rédacteur du Musica. Wortp). 


MonsiEuR.—M. Meyerbeer donnera-t-il ou ne donnera-t-il pas 4 
l'Opera son Africaine? Poser ainsi la question, c’est la résoudre, 
car Meyerbeer n’a jamais pu avoir l’idée, quoi qu’en ait dit un de 
nos correspondants d’Allemagne, de faire représenter, en premier 
lieu, son nouvel ouvrage, sur une autre scene que celle de P’Opéra. 
Mais si on veut savoir 4 quelle époque illustre maestro se décidera 
i remettre & M. Perrin sa partition depuis si longtemps attendue, 
la curiosité, sur ce point, sera, croyons-nous, plus difficile & satisfaire. 
M. Meyerbeer est, 2 Paris, et il se propose d’y passer Vhiver. 
Voila deux faits déja trés-significatifs, car on sait que des fonctions 
importantes l’attachent & la cour de Berlin et qu'il ne s’éloigne 
jamais, pendant V’hiver, de cette capitale, sans des motifs sérieux. 
Pourquoi donc serait-il venu & Paris, si ce n’était en vue d’étudier 
les ressources que peut lui offrir l'Opéra pour l’exécution de 
UAfricaine? Ce n’est pas, 4 coup sur, le soin de sa santé qui lui a 
fait quitter sa famille, son pays, ses amis, pour venir humer et 
pomper & pleins poumons l’air impur de Paris. Jamais Meyerbeer 
ne nous a paru plus vigoureux, et disons le mot, plus jeune qu’d 
présent ; jamais son esprit n’eut plus d’élévation et plus de lucidité. 

Si nous sommes bien informés, le comte Bacciochi et M. Perrin 
ont promis 1 M. Meyerbeer de mettre & sa disposition non-seule- 
ment I’élite des artistes de Opéra, mais encore tous ceux qu'il lui 
plaira de désigner au dehors, pourvu qu’aucun obstacle invincible 
ne s’oppose i leur engagement. Le maitre, de son cété, aurait fait 
certaines promesses, qui permettraient d’espérer de sa part une 
résolution prochaine et conforme aux désirs de tous les admirateurs 
de son beau génie. Nous ne serions done pas étonnés de voir, 
@ici & peu de temps, quelques débuts importants s’effectuer 2 
lOpéra, & Veffet d’élargir le cadre dans lequel Meyerbeer aura 
choisir les interprites de son ceuvre nouvelle. Dans les hésitations 
manifestées par lillustre maitre, il ne faut rien voir de blessant 
pour les artistes actuellement en possession de la faveur publique 
au théatre gouverné par la maison de l’Empereur. Pour expliquer 
et justifier ces hésitations, il suffit de citer un seul fait. Le principal 








role de PAfricaine a été écrit en vue de Mlle, Sophie Cruvelli, 
aujourd’hui baronne Vigier Quelle est actuellement, & l'Opéra, 
la cantatrice qui a la tailie, la physionomie, la verve dramatique, 
l’étendue de voix et l’originalité puissante de cette artiste vraiment 
exceptionnelle? On doit done ou trouver une seconde Cruvelli, ou 
refaire entiérement le réle qui lui ¢tait destiné. Nous croyons que 
la premiére condition sera plus facile & remplir que la seconde, mais 
encore faut-il qu’elle soit remplie. 

Nous pourrions citer d’autres réles de louvrage, qui doivent 
faire naitre les mémes embarras. Fort heureusement, toutes ces 
difficultés peuvent étre levées, grice aux bonnes dispositions de M. 
Meyerbeer et au bon vouloir de l’intendant général des théatres, 
secondé en cela par l’énergique caractére du directeur de l’Opéra. 

Nous pourrions faire valoir une infinité de raisons pour prouver 
que M. Meyerbeer doit étre bien décide & ne pas quitter Paris, cette 
fois, sans avoir pris avec l’Opéra un engagement positif. En voici 
une entre autres, qui nous parait déterminante: L’Africaine n'est 
pas le seul ouvrage dramatique que M. Meyerbeer ait en portefeuille, 
Nous lui en connaissons un autre, d’un caractére différent. qu'il 
destine & une autre scéne de Paris, et qu'il aime pour le moins 
autant que l’4fricaine. Tl voudrait qu'il fit joué le plus tét 
possible; mais il a promis & la veuve de Scribe de ne faire repré- 
senter aucune ceuvre nouvelle i Paris avant [Africaine, dont M. 
Scribe, comme on sait, a écrit le libretto; avec l'amour qu’on 
connait 4 Meyerbeer pour ses ceuvres, avec sa légitime soif de gloire, 
on peutétre sir qu’il se hitera de dégager sa situation actuelle, afin 
de reconquérir sa liberté d’action pour un avenir trés-prochain. 

Marie EscuDier. 
——) 


TO DISHLEY PETERS, Gent. 


Dear Peters,—I am familiar, but by no means vulgar. How 
are you? I have returned to London, but I shall not now announce 
the source of the Serpentine, because I like the way the serpent is 
played at the Covent Garden Theatre Royal Italian, or, at least, 
English Opera House. More of this anon, which does not mean 
anonymous, Dishley Peters. 

A porcupine is not a bird, but it has quills. I am a bird, and I 
have quills. You are—well, not a bird, nor a fish, and you have 
quills, which you make into pens, and use with more or less 
discretion, and rather less than more. I am glad that you have 
got a licking from Liverpool, it will freshen you up for the season. 
‘* Nothing is so conciliating to young — as severity,” as Miss 
Snowdon remarked to me the other night. How does the cathedral 
at Hereford look, now that it is restored in the Renaissance style? 
And how is Ezekiel? Excuse my questions, but when Jonah came 
out of the whale, I dare say he had a good deal to ask about things 
in general, and I have just come out of Wales. 

I hope—against hope—that you are going to speak the truth a 
little freely about musical matters, this season. Why are critics 
so mealy-mouthed, when writing of the living, who may improve, 
and so plain spoken about the dead, who may find it difficult to 
do so? If a composer’s music is trash, why do you say so in 
paraphrases which, to the mass, reads like praise, and then the mass 
goes and applauds the humbug. If ‘‘a beast of a singer” (Byron) 
can’t sing, tell him so, or if he sings out of tune, signify the fact 
in unmistakeable language. On the Continong I have heard a 
critic cry out from a stall, ‘‘ Bah!” and add, ‘‘ that’s not the note, 
pig.” And that habit of criticism accounts for all the good music 
coming from the Continong. By Jove, a jolly good hiss from the 
critics would send up the singers six octaves and a brevitone over 
a semicoln in K major; yes, to nine degrees below Nero, and 
Petronius Arbiter into the bargain. ‘‘ Rise, Peters, slay and eat ” 
your Welsh rabbit with a good conscience. 

I have a good deal to do, and [ must be shaved and have m 
feathers cut, so no more at present. Reflect on what I have sai 
Dishley of my soul. Have the magistrates licensed the Keppel’s 
Arms, this year? I may look in if so, and taste the tipple, which 
will at least have the charm of novelty. Ha! have I touched you 
now ?—Ever yours, ZAMIELS OWL. 

P.S.—Do you know Mr. Lambeth, of Glasgow? What do you 
think of him ? 








“0 


Napies.—The Victor Emmanuel Theatre opened with Ferrari's 
opera, Lhe Last Days of Sully. Sig. Florenza, a baritone, made a hit. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


HE Lessee and Director begs to announce that he has 
arranged to give FIVE GRAND PERFORMANCES of Opera, for which 
special purpose he intends to bring the following eminent artistes to the metropolis : 
—Malle. Titiens, Malle. Volpini, Mdlle. Trebelli, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Bettini, 
Signor Bossi, Signor Volpini, Signor Marchesi and Mr. Santley. Conductor, Signor 
Arditi. The performances are arranged to take place as tollow :—THIS EVENING, 
Saturday, October 24; Monday, 26; Tuesday, 27; Thursday, 29; and Saturday, 31. 
These performances can on no account whatever be extended, as the great artistes 
must finally leave for the Continent to 1ulfil their winter engagements. This evening 
will be performed Gounod's celebrated Opera, “ FAUST.” Reduced prices :—Pit, 5s. ; 
boxes, 58.; dress circle, 7s.; orchestra stall-,12s, 6d.; gallery, 2s.; private boxes, 
half-a-guinea upwarus. The opera commences at eight o'clock. The usual restric- 
tions to evening costume will not be enforced. The box-office of the Theatre will 
open on Saturday next, October 17, under the superintendence of Mr. Nugent, where 
tickets and places may be obtained. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND CONCERT. 
THE SIXTH SEASON 


WILL COMMENCE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 2, 1868, 


ON WHICH OCCASION 


M. LOTTO, 


The Polish Violinist, will make his First Appearance at these Concerts, 











PROGRAMME, 


PART I. 
G, Op. 18, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello Beethoven. 
. Lorto, Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Wess and Signor Piatti. 


. Benedict, 
. Mendelssohn, 
- Beethoven, 


QUARTET, in 
M 


SONG, “ Sleep on, sad heart.” Miss Banks ; 
SONG, “ Fancy’s dream.” Mr, Wn . ee a 


SONATA, in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone 
Mr. CaarnLes HALLE. 
PART II. 
CHACONNE for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte Accompaniment Bach, 
M. Lotto. 


DUET, “Dearest, let thy footsteps follow" (Faust 
Miss Banks and Mr. Win. 


BAGATELLES for Pianoforte alone. Mr. CHartes HALLE 
SONG, “ As o'er the Alps he ranges.” Mr. Winn. ; 5 


QUARTET, in D, No. 45 (Op. 64, No. 1), for two Violins, Viola and 
Violoncello ° ° ° > ; ° ° ° . ° 
M. Lotto, Herr L. Rigs, Mr. H. Wess and Signor Piatti. 


. Spohr. 


« Beethoven. 
Schubert, 


Haydn. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining to the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
nee — for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES Will 

allowed. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 
Piccadilly ; Messrs, CuarPets & Co., 50 New Bond Street. ‘ , 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is Removed to DuNcAN 
Davison AND Co.'s, 244, Recent Street (corner of Little 
Argyll Street), where subscriptions, advertisements and all com- 
munications intended for the Publishers or the Editor will hencefurth 
he received. 








NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not 
later. Payment on delivery 


To PUBLISHERS AND ComPosers—All Music for Review in THE 
MusicaL Wor.p must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street’ 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in Tue 
Musica, Wortp, 


To Concert GIvers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perfor m 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorRLD. 


Che Musical Worl. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1863. 











To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 
Boston (Massachussets, Oct. 3rd.) 


Sir,—It is time that our musical societies should be stirring 
for the winter’s campaign. Notes of preparation have usually 
been heard earlier than this. Golden October has come 
round again, and so far nothing has taken shape, nothing 
addresses itself to motion; no series of concerts (I mean of 
the higher order) are announced or even rumored,—nothing 
except the opening of the Great Organ, and whatever else 
may vaguely be imagined to organize itself about that as a 
centre, or proceed from that as a starting-point. It is 
naturally a foregone conclusion that there will be oratorios 
and other choral concerts with the organ, as well as organ 
concerts without voices—save such as its own five or six 
thousand pipes can furnish. The spacious Music Hall, all 
beautiful and bright and clean again, with that magnificent 
temple of sound filling the stage end, which was formerly 
so bare, and drawing all eyes to it like a magnet, and with 
the noble Beethoven statue, now for the first time set before 
a worthy background, will invite more than ever to the 
grander festivals of Art. How rich the place already is in 
memories of exquisite and sometimes holy hours! What 
symphonies and oratorios, highest moments of Mozart and 
Beethoven, Handel and Mendelssohn, and all the great ones, 
haunt its walls! And now the occasion shall be greater— 
for are we not a nation purified by fire and entering on a 
new life, with victory and peace and liberty, which hence- 
forth shall mean liberty for al/, demanding celebration in 
exhaustless symphony and song? Now too the means, 
with such a renovated hall, and such an organ, and all the 
new musical interests which these excite, are much increased. 
Therefore we have reason to anticipate a musical revival, 
and in the best sense; that is to say, a revival of what has 
constituted, at one time or another during the past twelve 
or fourteen years, the proper musical glory of our city; a 
revival of the great days of the orchestra and of the oratorio 
societies, not forgetting the sweet seclusion of like-minded 
circles listening to choice “‘ chamber music.” 

Let us consider, then, what can we have, and what are 
we likely to have. Of organ concerts I need say nothing 
—they at least are a foregone conclusion—save to repeat 
the hope that the great organ will be the means of 
familiarizing our ears and souls, as much as possible, with 
the great music of Bach; this in itself would be an era in 
our musical culture, and would go far to compensate for 
meagreness and failure in almost all the other branches. 
Nor need we take into account the Opera, the flitting pros- 
pects of whose visitations I have noted elsewhere. Opera 
—as we generally get it—while it is one of the always 
popular and fashionable things, only indirectly touches the 
musical life and growth of a community. It belongs more 
to amusement than toculture. Occasionally, when we chance 
to have some great work worthily presented, it does more 
and kindles an artistic fervor. But opera, to afford to do such 
good work, must be a permanent establishment, and not a 
speculating visitor, whose art it is to dazzle a baby public 





with bright colors, and make us buy, in the heat of the hour's 
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folly, what we do not need so much as better things which cost 
less and last longer. But we can count some good things, 
some real treasures of the mind, even amid the fitful fevers 
of past opera seasons. I hope that the three armies this 
year threatening to invade us will not do so wholly to our 
harm, but will give us, in addition to things hacknied, 
sentimental, trivial or dazzlingly effective, also now and 
then a taste of the really great works of lyric art. Some 
novelties, about which we shall at least be curious, like 
Gounod’s Faust, are promised, and we shall no doubt hear 
good singers, each productive of a fresh sensation. From 
the (to our town) novelty of a well-appointed German Opera 
we certainly shall expect some gain to our stock of lyrical 
impressions. I think we shall be pretty sure to make 
acquaintance with Fidelio, and a few more works of Mozart, 
—would that we might add also Gluck; possibly Guillaume 
Tell, which is German enough in spirit, though Rossini 
wrote it; possibly too, Weber’s Oberon or Euryanthe ; and 
Cherubini’s Wassertrdger ; as well as lighter works of 
Nicolai, Lortzing, Kreutzer, &c. But I linger here too 
long in passing ; our concern now is with the concerts, not 
the operas. 

To begin with the most important, those of the Orchestra, 
the so-called, “ Philharmonic,” or Symphony concerts. No 
organ, opera, or oratorio can supply the want of these. I 
write each of them with a little o compared to Orchestra, when 
worthily engaged in its peculiar work of rendering a great 
Symphony. But then it must really be an orchestra, a 
grand one, well-appointed, with twice or thrice our usual 
complement of strings. In our straitened circumstances, 
however, we must do the best we can; we cannot command 
half the artists that New York can, or Berlin, Leipzig, 
London, &c. But on a smaller scale, of 40 or 50 instruments, 
much has been and may still be done. More depends on 
the works selected for interpretation, on the programme, 
and the earnest study bestowed on its execution, than on 
numbers. Have not nearly all the symphonies of Beethoven, 
of Mendelssohn, the best-of Mozart and of Haydn, become 
household words among us, poor as we are compared to the 
great musical centres? And -can we ever do with less? 
I am glad, therefore, to learn that Mr. Zerrahn means 
once more to reorganize and revivify his orchestra, and 
give a series of at least four sterling concerts, in which some 
of the best of the symphonies, and some important novelties, 
will be produced. He contemplates the excellent plan of 
announcing his whole season’s programme beforehand, so 
that subscribers may know to what they commit themselves. 
I have heard him speak of Schubert's glorious symphony 
in © as among the possibilities ; also, among the novelties, 
Liszt’s Faust symphony and Nicolai’s choral overture based 
on the hymn: Kin feste Burg. I may be allowed the 
suggestion, that, inasmuch as the great organ is about to 
set the pitch here according to the new French standard, 
which is less extravagantly high than that to which we 
have been accustomed, it will now cost less straining to the 
voices to achieve the choral parts of the Ninth Symphony : 
and does not this new facility, combined with all the inspira- 
tions of the great passing crisis, suggest this as a good time 
for a new attempt to render that sublime creation? I 
long to see the bronze Beethoven looking down upon an 
orchestra engaged in such a task. 

On the good stand taken by these concerts will depend 
somewhat the tone and character of the more mixed and 
aheaper afternoon rehearsal concerts, which will naturally 
follow. The Amateur orchestra, also (Mozart Club), will 


chamber music:I learn that Messrs. Eichberg, Leonhard 
and Kreissmann have determined to give another series of 
such charming concerts as they held at Chickering’s last 
year; when we shall have instrumental works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, and the rest, with songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, sung in their true spirit. The Mendel- 
ssohn Quintet Club will of course continue their good 
work, bringing out more of the last quartets of Beethoven, 
as well as brightening the impression of the old favorite 
works in that kind. I hear that they think of commenc- 
ing their concerts without resorting to the old, ungracious, 
tiresome process of a subscription paper, and without any 
stipulated number of concerts. I think the plan a good 
one and quite as likely to succeed. But if the number of 
concerts zs to be fixed, I would suggest the advantage of 
doing as Messrs. Mason and Thomas have done in New 
York,—publishing the programmes of the whole series 
beforehand. By this means, the more earnest among the 
audience will have achance to prepare themselves somewhat 
by private study for the right reception and enjoyment of the 
various masterpieces. I trust that our pianists, too, some 
of whom are masters, will feel the spirit move them to give 
some evenings with the fine composers for that instrunient. 
In all these concerts, the art of arts, perhaps, is that of pro- 
gramme making. Variety is the spice of life, it is true, 
and contrast is a vital element in unity itself. How to 
secure these without vitiating the whole, without loss of 
artistic self-respect, is the question. The temptation is 
quite natural, and the practice far too common, to try to 
conciliate the truly musical, and at the same time catch the 
crowd ; to render outward tribute unto Beethoven, but to 
claim more to one’s self (the player). I trust no one will 
fail to read the recently published letters of Mendelssohn, 
especially that in which the passage where he speaks of “ half 
virtuosos and half classicists, who would fain combine in 
music Jes honnewrs de la vertu et les plaisirs du vice.” 

I really believe we shall not have occasion to complain 
again of the past three or four years’ poverty in oratorios, 
compared with good old times. The organ alone is 
guarantee of that. It will shoot new life into the old Handel 
and Haydn Society ; new purposes, new hopes, new sense of 
youth already begin to stir under its venerable ribs, with 
energy enough we hope to lead to something. The Messiah 
at Christmas will derive an added glory from the organ; but 
I expect much more than that. There are other great 
works which we have aright to hope to hear. It is even 
time that our famous Oratorio Society should begin to 
grapple with old Bach, or own itself behind the age. Some 
good things I know they have in contemplation; among 
them Handel's music to Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia, for the 
first time, and a revival of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
Israel in Egypt, with its triumphant Miriam’s song and 
“ Horse and his Rider” chorus, and Judas Maccabeus would 
suit the temper of the times. New life and long life, say 
we. to the “ Handel and Haydn.” But are there no other 
bodies of singers, who might keep this alive and young by 
wholesome emulation? And is there no other great choral 
work to be done, requiring organ, orchestra, great music 
hall and voices, besides oratorio, opening important fields 
for other organizations? The writer in the Musical Times, 
from whom I quoted in my last, complains that the H & 
H. Society has heretofore had the exclusive monopoly o 
the Music Hall on Sunday evenings,—“ the only evenings 
on which sacred concerts are remunerative.” ‘This, if true, 
is too suggestive of “the dog in the manger,” and I agree 





doubtless do some good things. In the quieter way of 








with my neighbour that music would probably be the gainer 
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by having the Hall and all other conveniences open to fair 


competition. But of this hereafter. 
J. 8. Dwieut. 


To the Editor of the Musica Wor.p. 


IR,—The career and fate of nearly all our modern operas 
are identical. The history of one would comprise the 
history of all. Tremendous enthusiasm the first night; 
house crowded from pit to gallery—audience in a frenzied 
state of excitement—uproar on the approach of the condue- 
tor—rapturous encores for all the ballads, especially com- 
manded by the galleries, where the publisher has placed his 
strongest battalion of clacgueuwrs—iminense recall of all the 
singers after each act—tempestuous summons of the com- 
poser after the first act, and still more tempestuous summons 
at the end, with interchange of compliments between him 
and the spectators as he sidles across the stage. Such are 
the fortunes of the first representation of a modern English 
opera. Next morning the daily papers, with some “few rare ‘i 
exceptions, are extravagant in their praises, and prognosticate 
a splendid future for the new work. The soprano, tenor and 
barytone are apostrophised in glowing terms ; the perform- 
ance is pronounced irreproachable; the scenery without 
parallel; the dresses gorgeous and dazzling ; while the con- 
ductor is pinnacled in glory. Judging from authorized 
criticism, one would say that music and singing had reached 
the very point of perfection in the new opera and the new 
performance. Now all this has a powerful effect on the public, 
the majority of whom are, I blush to write, ignoramuses, 


and are “as easily led by the nose as asses are.” These give 
credence to all they hear; when they hear, thank heaven for 
any novelty, accept with gratitude the sweepings of musical 
studies, and make up for deficiency in judgment by strength 


and pertinacity in prejudice. Thus no work in reality is 
submitted to the surveillance of true criticism, and all are 
judged alike by ignorance and false enthusiasm. But igno- 
rance and false enthusiasm have their countless followers, and 
like the hordes of Goths and Vandals that invaded the Roman 
empire, rush in and overturn the legitimate powers. The 
“connoisseurs ” have their excuses for endeavouring to give 
value to that which they know to be worthless; but as these 
belong to the social mysteries I shall not hint at them. No 
doubt good-nature is a highly commendable quality in a 
writer on “matters of art.” Policy suggests that much more 
may be effected by leniency and mercy than by severity and 
truth—to say nothing of the efficacy of advertisements. The 
first representation thus forced into notice and converted into 
a special topic, the conclusion is inevitable. Everybody is 
anxious to hear “magnificent music,” and to witness a 
‘matchless performance ;” the publisher’s placards cover the 
walls of the metropolis ; our principal singers, instigated by 
the most powerful motives, introduce the ballads into con- 
cert-rooms and drawing-rooms, and Success is rampant. All 
this takes place whether the music be good, bad, or indifferent 
—the worst and the best operas share the same fate. 

Had either the Lily of Killarney or Robin Hood been 
produced on the French stage, I verily believe it would have 
stood its ground for years, and in the end have been assigned 
a prominent place in the repertory of the theatre in which it 
had been brought out. These two admirable works have 
been laid aside on the English stage, and perhaps they may 
never be revived. When any new opera creates a furor at 
starting, the influence given at the outset carries it onward 





for a space, and length of time alone can prove whether it be 
or be not excellent. Managers and publishers are traders, 
not artists, and look for quick returns and small profits, and 
so good and bad works undergo a similar commercial process. 
Under the present system, I need hardly tell you, that talent 
is of less utility than interest. The public will never be 
instructed—at least on the English stage—while composers, 
managers and publishers are in league to deprive them of 
sound, healthy music, and to supply its place by the weakest 
and most trashy compositions. ‘The sentimental ballad sys- 
tem, as applied to the works of our native writers of operas, 
is a rottenness that requires the severest and most caustic 
remedies for its cure. But who is to apply them? Not the 
composer, whose desire is to conciliate the publisher ; not the 
publisher, who looks to these ballads to remunerate him for 
his great outlay; not the manager, who—more particularly 
if he be himself a singer—is anxious for immediate applause, 
and who judges of the merit of an opera by the number of 
encores. Now, it must be allowed that ballads are a neces- 
sary ingredient in the composition of an opera, and are only 
objectionable when presented in a form trite and conventional 
that should have been long exploded. Why must ballads be 
all sentimental, no matter who the exponent? Why must 
the poetry be invariably of the abstract kind, moulded in 
the same shape, set in the same measure, and always given in 
two stanzas—as if that number were as peremptory in song 
as two cups of tea for breakfast? Surely this might easily 
be avoided, and would be avoided but for the docility of the 
composer—not to accuse him of want of invention—or the 
tyranny of the music publisher! Some of the most charm- 
ing ballads in our music are to be found in the Beggar's 
Opera, and yet not one involves an abstract sentiment in the 
poetry, and every song is in one verse. Compare the words 
of “ Virgins are like the fair flowers,” “Oh ponder well,” 
or “Cease your funning,” with the following verse, which 
was the first of two stanzas sent me to set to music by an 
enthusiastic follower of Bunn, Fitzball, “& Co., and which 
may be accepted as a perfect sample, in sentiment and metri- 
cal form, of the modern ballad :— 


“Oh! ever in those beaming eyes, 

And in that radiant smile, 

My heart its brightest home doth prize, 
And cherish more the while. 

Though darkest fates usurp each dream, 
And fondest hopes disown, 

Though mem'ry’s light no more be seen— 
This heart is still Love's throne.” 


While rubbish like the above is accepted by composers, 
publishers and managers, as poetry, there is no hope for our 
National Opera. I shall have more to say on this subject 
by and by. Rierinaton Pre. 

P. S.—Not to allow Signor Maggioni to crow over my 
latinity, I must beg of you to correct the line quoted from 
Terence—the missing line from the Adelphi—in your last 
number, and which involves a serious grammatical error. It 
was printed as follows :— 

“ Sicut erat tanquam socius Majore tu Gratas;’’ 
which I need not inform your classical readers should have 
been— 

“ Sicut eras tanquam socius Majore tu Gratas ;” 
or what indeed becomes of the “tu?” Signor Maggioni 
may defeat me in logical acumen and fertility of quotation, 


but I will stick up for my knowledge of Latin and the 
classics. R. P. 
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PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Leaving your other correspondent to speak at large of the open- 
ing of the Italian Opera—which just now absorbs the principal item 
of musical talk in the French capital—I must inform your readers, 
thirsting for Parisian news, that Otto Nicolai’s Joyeuses Comméres 
de Windsor (Merry Wives of Windsor) is announced for production 
at the Théatre-Lyrique. I have not ascertained the names of the 
artists, and have learned no particulars about the performance. It 
would seem that the great success achieved by the opera recently at 
Baden has urged the director to bring it out. The work, which is 
yery popular in Germany, is but little known in France. The gaiety 
and lightness of the music cannot fail to recommend it strongly to 
the audiences of the Théftre-Lyrique. 

The Popular Concerts, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, com- 
mence the winter season, on Sunday, at the Cirque Napoleon. 
The following is the programme of the first concert :—Overture to 
Prometheus—Beethoven ; Symphony in D major, No. 43—Haydn ; 
‘‘Galanda,” Air de danse—Mozart; music to Shakspere’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream—Mendelssohn. 

M. Vincent Charles Damoureau, husband of the once famous 
Mme. Cinti-Damoureau, died recently at Ecouen, aged seventy. 
M. and Mme. Damoureau had, for many years, been separated. 
I have another death to note in the musical world, namely that of 
Mme. Pacini, wife of the patriarch of musical publishers, which 
took place on the 11th instant, at the age of eighty-four. 

The Imperial Opera at St. Petersburgh, I perceive, opened with 
I Puritani, sustained by the runaway Mademoiselle Fioretti, 
Signors Calzolari and Graziani. Giuglini has arrived in the 
capital of the Snows, and will make his début in the Huguenots or 
the Sonnambula. Talking of St. Petersburg and the Huguenots, I 
may inform your readers that Meyerbcer’s opera has had a pro- 
digious success at Moscow, the characters being supported by Mes- 
dames Fricci A Fricci, as the Muscovian journals style her), 
Laborde and Honoré, Signors Pancani and Vialetti (Mr. Maple- 
son’s Vialetti). At Madrid, the Sisters Marchisio have succeeded 
Madame Borghi-Mamo at the Oriente, and Semiramide is trium- 
phant ; and, talking of Rossini, I may note that Mdlle. Artot has 
made a great hit in the Barbiere at Cologne. 


a, 


Mr. CHARLES Matuews took his farewell benefit on Saturday 
night at the Variétés. One of the pieces was Un Anglais Timide, 
in which he has been playing for some time at the same house, and 
with marked success. ‘lhe entertainment was varied by morceaux 
from some of the favorite operas, in which the celebrated singer 
Roger and other eminent artists took part. At the close of the 
Anglais Timide several of the old favorites of the Parisian public 
made their entry on the stage, and were most cordially received. 
Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm at the sight of Bouffé, who 
appeared in the costume of one of his old parts. Bouffé himself 
seemed much affected by his reception. Mr. Mathews must be 
greatly delighted with his success before a Parisian audience, and 
the announcement that he meant to return next year was received 
with a burst of applause. ‘The house was crowded to the very top, 
though the prices were doubled.—(Paris correspondence*of The 
Times). 

MapaME GUERABELLA has finished a highly successful engage- 
ment in New York, and has accepted the handsome offer of £800 
per month ve gold, not green-backs!) to be the prima donna 
assoluta at Havannah and Matanzas. ‘The scrittura is for eight 
months. ° 


Maryuesone Lirerary anpD Screnriric Instirution.—At the Con- 
versazione, on Monday evening, a performance of vocal and instrumental 
music was given by Miss Thorne, Miss Whytock, Mr. W. and Mr. E. 
Morris, Mr. 'T. H. Alderton, and Mr. Fitzwilliam, vocalists; Master 
Arlidge, flute; and Mr. W. Bollen Harrison, pianoforte. Master 
Arlidge, the juvenile flutist, deserves a word of special praise for the 
rapid improvement he is making on his instrument; and Mr. W. Bollen 
Harrison, also, for his performances on the pianoforte. Mr, Frank 
Mori, jun., and Mr. John Wass, were the conductors. Mrs. John 
Macfarren is announced to give her entertainment,“ An Evening at the 
Pianoforte,” on Monday next. 


PROVINCIAL. 


LIVERPOOL.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society gave its eighth subscription concert recently 
(Tuesday, Oct. 13), the great attraction for the multitude being 
the engagement of Mdlle. Titiens and Mdlle. Trebelli. The pro- 
gramme, however, instead of being improved by the assistance of 
these two eminent artists, decidedly lost that classical tone which 
had characterised the selections of the seven antecedent concerts. 
Why Mdlle. Titiens and Mdlle. Trebelli should have been per- 
mitted to choose on such an occasion trivialities like Signor Alary’s 
Polka and Signor Arditi’s Bolero, it is difficult to explain, and 
proves the directors to have been fast asleep, or the singers heedless 
of their own fame. Perhaps the popular artists just named do 
not fully understand, or, understanding, do not fully appreciate 
the character of a Philharmonic Concert; or perhaps provincial 
towns are of no account in their estimation, and Liverpool nothing 
more than a provincial town. ‘These high metropolitan instincts 
are to be deprecated, and foreign artists should be taught at any 
expense the full value of our seaports and manufacturing cities. It 
may be that the directors of the concerts are to blame in allowing 
such bagatelles to figure conspicuously in a programme which 
comprised Spohr’s grand symphony, ‘‘'The power of sound,” and 
the double choruses from Solomon, “From the censer curling 
rise” and “Shake the dome.” Of course the two Mademoiselles 
were applauded to the skies in the polka and bolero; and indeed, I 
am grieved to say that Mdlle. 'Titiens produced a far greater effect 
in Signor Arditi’s new “ Bolero”—a capital show piece for the 
voice, by the way, and not unlikely to try conclusions with the 
same composer’s popular valse ‘‘ I] Bacio”—than in the air, “‘ Deh 
vieni non tardar,” from Figaro, which she sang exquisitely. 
Mozart’s song seemed too quiet and too unsensational for the 
Liverpudlians, whose tastes, like those of your own suburban audi- 
ences, as Dion Boucicault says in one of his comedies, are “like 
oysters, and require to be opened with a knife.” The WirraL 
PHILHARMONIC Soctery—which I need not inform your readers is 
held at Birkenhead—inaugurated the season on Monday week. I 
was unable to attend, but enclose you an article which appeared in 
the Albion (Monday, Oct. 19), which you may insert without fear 
of committing yourself or ‘+ your own correspondent.” — 


Not many towns the size of Birkenhead can enjoy so capital a concert as 
that with which the Wirral Philharmonic began its season last Monday. 
Titiens and Trebelli, with Signors Bettini and Bossi as vocalists, Mr. Hallé 
on the piano, and some pleasant choral pieces by about forty performers, made 
up an entertainment of really first rate excellence. The leading singers need 
not be criticised. Nothing is more delightful in music than a total absence 
of anxiety on the listener’s part, and Mdlle. Titiens has a regal manner in her 
singing which puts one entirely at ease. Mdlle. Trebelli is not so queen-like, 
but her voice is beautiful. Both ladies, moreover, are something to look at, 
and as they make fewer wry faces, even when in extremis, than most singers 
of like pretensions, the pleasure of having them in sight suffers little abate- 
ment from first to last. There were two solos on which Titiens exerted her 
splendid powers. In one of them the verbal statement seemed to be, only that 
the singer was a dangerous, bold hussey; in the other, that she was a fairy 
of some queer sort, uncommonly thin. Sublime and inspiring conceptions, 
which must gratify the hearers in every sense, besides elevating the soul of 
the performer to the highest pinnacle of refined enthusiasm. The two gentle- 
men sang very well. Signor Bettini’s voice has the qualities which are an 
excellent thing in woman, and, except his falsetto note, was pleasant enough 
to hear. The concert ended with a laughing quartet by the four principal 
artists, in which Titiens sang like a bell and Bossi like a pair of castanets, 
and the dash and spirit were indescribable. 

T enclose you also a letter which appeared in the same journal, 
addressed to the Editor, apropos of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, which, as it coincides with my own views on the subject, 
and contains some sensible remarks, I should like to see printed in 
the Musical World. ‘This is the letter :-— , 

To the Editor of the Aston. 

Srr,—Many of the proprietors of the above society are beginning to ask 
each other such questions as these.—What do we get at the concerts which 
we cannot get at other concerts in the town ? What special object does the 
society aim at? Have the committee any principle on which they act ? 

Now, the manifest intention of such a magnificent society, probably 
unequalled either in its hall or its resources, is to afford its proprietors a 
higher class of music than can possibly be attained by the less expensive 
machinery of ordinary concerts,—such music as symphonies, cantatas, 








concertos, oratories, and so forth, for which a well-drilled band and chorus 
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under an energetic, nay, an enthusiastic conductor, are essential. Can anyone 
say the committee carry out this intention? Take, as an example, the last 
concert. One of the finest and grandest instrumental works ever composed, 
was, as usual, placed a the beginning of the programme, when the confusion 
of a gathering audience and the buzzing of the conversation natural at the 
first meeting of people who are constant neighbors, added to the necessary 
coldness both of instruments and players just come into the room,—all com- 
bined to mar the effect even to musical ears, and to make the undisturbed 
attention needful to enjoy such music an impossibility. 

Let the proprietors come to a clear understanding with themselves as to 
what they want. If that noble room is to be used only as a place of 
fashionable resort, with a certain amount of agreeable titillation of the 
auditory nerves superadded, such as shall not require a strain on the attention, 
or interfere in any way with gossip or flirtation, let the costly band and chorus 
be dispensed with. Christy’s Minstrels, with an occasional Italian star, and a 
German band for polkas and waltzes, will answer every purpose, and there ,will 
certainly be a greater fitness in compositions of that class being so renderéd 
than by the rare and priceless organ of a Titiens, a process so highly suggestive 
of that time-honored absurdity, “ cutting blocks with a razor.” The money 
saved by the arrangements proposed would amply suffice to provide, as was 
recommended at the last annual meeting by several proprietors, two or three 
good balls in the course of the season, with champagne suppers and everything 
else in keeping. 

But, seriously, let the committee consider what the public has really a right 
to expect from their management; let them read in the advertisement in the 
Manchester papers, the series of splendid music which is supposed to be a 
fitting season’s programme for a Manchester audience of similar character to 
our own, and then let them take shame to themselves that Liverpool should be 
allowed to remain behind so far in matters of taste. 

One principle of action seems clear enough :—The committee should allow 
no concert.to be arranged without some really great work being included in 
the programme; properly got up by band, chorus, and principals; and pre- 
sented, as the important feature of the concert, in such way as to give it the 
best chance of proper treatment and reception—if a symphony, for instance, 
either at the beginning of the second part, or, better still, at the end of the 
first, when both instruments and players are well warmed to their work, and 
the audience may be supposed to have got pretty well through with the due 
and needful amount of gossip. 

And let the committee not fear to lose popularity by such a course. English 
people always appreciate action upon principle. The committee would feel 
they were performing their duty fairly by the public, and those who minister 
under them to the public taste and enjoyment would be stimulated to exertions 
and attain excellence as yet undreamed of by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, while the bulk of the proprietors, in a shorter time I believe than is 
supposed would admit that, after all, music is too noble an art, and the 
society too noble a society, for proud and great Liverpool to allow them to 
be put to second-rate uses.—Your obedient servant, Ws 

Watton, Oct. 14, 1863. 

a 

Tue Conservative Lanp Socrery.—The forty-fourth quarterly 

general meeting of the shareholders was held on Tuesday the 20th inst., 
at the offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C.—Viscount Ranelagh in 
the chair, supported by Colonel Brownlow Knox, M. P., vice-chairman ; 
the Hon. and Rev. W. C. Talbot, the Hon. R. Bourke, Col. Augustus 
Meyrick, Messrs. Currie, Holmes, Newcomen, Winstanley, members of 
the executive committee ; Mr. Gruneisen, the secretary ; Messrs. Ast- 
bury Collingridge, Harding, J. and R. Good, &e. The report stated 
that the receipts for the quarter were £23,496 8s. 4d., and for the year 
ending 30th September, 1868, £75,754 5s.!5d; total cash receipts 
since the formation of the society, £701,146 18s.7 d. The increase in 
the year’s receipts over those of last year was £11,950; the total sale of 
land, £330,370 8s. 5d. The Rev. W. G. Goodchild, and Mr. E. 8S. 
Warding, public accountant, were unanimously elected auditors for the 
members—Messrs. Astbury and Winstanley having been nominated by 
the board. The report was unanimously adopted, and a vote of 
thanks passed by acclamation to the executive committee on the com- 
mencement of the society’s twelfth year of prosperous management. 

Putco Lrrerary Instirurion.—A soirée was given here on Monday 

evening, when the following artists lent their valuable assistance :— 
vocalists—Misses E. Horder, Jenny Stanley, Eliza A. Ward, Mrs. John 
C. Ward, Mr. Frederick Walker, Mr. F. Sullivan, Mr. John C. Ward 
and a select choir; instrumentalists—Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton and Mr. 
J. Cheshire (harps), Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. A. Sullivan, Mr. Franklin 
‘Faylor (pianoforte) and the Band of Messrs. Broadwood and Sons’ 
manufactory, under the direction of Mr. Sullivan. The principal pieces 
to be noticed were a duet for two pianofortes (Thalberg’s Norma) played 
hy Messrs. Sullivan and Taylor; a new duet for harp and piano, on airs 
irom /aust, by J. B. Chatterton, played to perfection by the composer 
aud Mr, W. Holmes, and immensely applauded; and Blumenthal’s 
popular song, “ The Message,” capitally sung by Mr. F. Walker; Miss 
E. Ward and Miss Stanley pleased the audience by both their songs, 
and the Band gave great satisfaction by their spirited performance. 





York.—(Froma Oorrespondent.)—On Tuesday evening last, the 13th, 
a concert was given in the Festival Concert Room, in this city, under 
the patronage of the Hon. and Rev. The Dean of York, the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon Baillie, the Lord Mayor, the City Members, the 
Recorder, the Sheriff, and Colonel Dickson and the Officers of the 
16th Lancers. For the first time in York, the serenata Acis and Galatea, 
by Handel, was performed in its entirety. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Dobson (soprano), Mr. R. Seymour (tenor), Mr. Price (tenor), 
and Mr. D. Lambert (bass). The band, led by Mr. Shaw, and the 
chorus were full and effective, particularly the latter, which consisted 
of the vocal strength of the Choral Society, augmented by the members 
of the Yorkshire Choral Union. The Overture was carefully executed, 
and the opening chorus, “ O the pleasure of the plains,” was given in 
admirable style. The succeeding choruses were rendered with consider- 
able power and precision, particularly “ Wretched lovers,” and “ Galatea, 
dry thy tears.” Mr. D. Lambert some years ago belonged to York- 
Minster choir, when he obtained an appointment in the Chapel Royal, 
Windsor, and hasrecently become connected with the Durham choir. He 
has a voice of great power and fine quality, and his style of singing is 
unusually refined. He gave the recitative, ‘I rage,” and the accom- 
panying air, “‘O, ruddier than the cherry,” with great spirit and good 
execution, and was enthusiastically encored; although, to the credit of 
the vocalist, it must be allowed, the compliment was not accepted. 
Mr. Price sings with much ease. The beautiful music assigned to 
Damon he delivered with purity of tone and finished vocalization. Mr. 
Seymour acquitted himselt’ very creditably as Acis, his singing being 
marked by intelligence. His best effort was ‘Love sounds the 
alarm.” I must speak in terms of great praise of Miss Dobson, who as 
Galatea‘was highly effective. She isa singer of considerable promise, 
possesses an excellent soprano voice, with a large amount of musical 
knowledge, and will, in all probability, rank higher in her profession 
in a few years than at present. The concluding part of the concert con- 
sisted of a selection from Judas Maccabeus and Samson. The solo parts 
were sustained by Mr. Herring, (alto) of York Cathedral, and Mr. Price. 
Miss Dobson, too, sang ** Let the bright seraphim,” with great taste, 
and Mr. Bean was effective in the trumpet obbligato. The chorus, “See 
the conquering Hero comes,” was encored, a well-merited compliment 
to the fair pupils of Mr. Hopkinson, for their excellent singing. The 
concert was a great success, the room being crowded in every part. 
Mr. Hopkinson (the caterer) acted in the capacity of conductor. 

“Opera pit Camera.”—The English musical public is already 
familiar with that class of composition (vocal or instrumental) known 
as “ Musica di Camera,” but it is remarkable that in this country, 
where music is so generally cultivated, no attempt should have hitherto 
been made to produce an ‘Opera di Camera ;”—namely, a work of simple 
dramatic form, and requiring for its execution a limited number of vo- 
calists, with the accompaniment of a pianoforte. Should this charming 
species of composition become recognised in England, abundant 
opportunities would be, doubtless, afforded for the production of many 
works of such artistic excellence by various composers, as eould not fail 
to ensure the patronage of the public and promote a taste for lyric 
chamber music. Great advantages are also likely to be derived by our 
rising vocalists from the production of this class of musical entertain- 
ment; for, though there undoubtedly exist among us many young 
singers of considerable skill, and who possess voices of excellent 
quality, the opportunities hitherto afforded for the display of their 
talent have been so few that many accomplished artists have been 
condemned to comparative obscurity, whose abilities amply qualified 
them to contribute, in a high degree, to the intellectual enjoyment of 
the musical world. It is also worthy of remark that within the last 
few years the art of part-singing has made so much progress, and, by 
its practice, our amateur vocalists have attained such remarkable pro- 
ficiency,+that a great demand has arisen for a supply of new and 
original works to meet the widely-spread and increasing taste for the 
domestic performance of concerted music; and such compositions as 
the “Opera di Camera” will be found to be peculiarly adapted for this 
especial purpose. -With an earnest desire to promote the interests of 
music and musicians I have much pleasure in announcing that it is my 
intention to afford the public an opportunity of judging of the merits 
of the Opera di Camera, by introducing in my next entertainment, to 
be produced on the 2nd of November, a work of that character, 
entitled “ Jessy Lea,” the joint production of John Oxenford, Esq., 
and G. A. Macfarren, Esq. The combination of two such distinguished 
names is an assurance that the highest talent has been selected for the 
inauguration of, it is hoped, a new era in our musical annals. In 
conclusion, I beg to express a sincere hope that the effurt thus made to 
establish a new source of musical entertainment will meet with the 
approval and support of my brother professors, and of every one 
interested in the progress of inusic, and that this initiative performance 
may lead to the permanent establishment in Enyland of the Opera di 
Camera. ‘. German Reep, 


October 19th, 1863. 
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German Opera aT New York.—A fortnight ago we copied from 
a New York paper the latest on dits about the famous singers whom 
Herr Anschiitz had engaged in Europe for the coming season. That 

very day the new importation arrived in New York, where the 

orchestra, chorus and corps de ballet have for some time been rehearsing ; 

but on opening the goods, they were not found to correspond in a 

single particular with the invoice which has been circulating in the 

newspapers. Entirely a changed set of names—and for the most part 

heretofore unheard ot, (which does not prove that they may not be as 

good as the best). No Titaschek, no Dall’ Aste, no Formes, neither 

Carl nor Theodor, nor—what is the baritone brother’s name? Instead 

of these we have the following list, furnished to the Philadelphia 

Bulletin by Mr. A. Birgfeld, the business agent of Mr. Anschtitz :—The 

leading tenor robusto is Herr Himmer, who has been for several years 
at the Berlin opera. The new prima donna for the heavier parts is 
Madame Himmer-Frederici, from the same theatre. Both are very fine 
artists. The soubrette is Mlle. Pauline Canisso, from Vienna, who 

sang with success in Paris last year, and has received high commenda- 
tion from Rossini and others ‘There is another soubrette, Mlle. 

Caroline Lang, from Pesth. A singer of the florid style is Mlle. 

Caroline Puckuer, from Vienna. The light tenor is Herr Holler, from 
the Brunswick opera. The first basso is Herr Lorenz Remy, from 
Vienna, where he was selected by Salvi for the Italian opera. The 
barytone’s name has not been given to us, but he is said to be very fine. 
Mme. Johannsen, and Messrs. Kronfeld, Graff, Weinlich and others of 
last year’s company are se-engaged.—The orchestra and chorus have 
been greatly enlarged and improved. A number of operas never 
played in this country will be produced, including Weber’s Euryanthe, 
Spohr’s Jessonda and Gounod’s aust, which has made such a sensation 
in London lately. ‘The company will begin its performances in 
Baltimore about the 1st of October, and will then go to Washington for 
a fortnight. ‘The season at the Philadelphia Academy will begin on 
Monday, the 2nd of November, and continue throughout the month. 
The great excellence of the company and the novelty and variety of 
the repertoire make it certain that it will be attended with great 
success. Since noting the above, we find that the German Company 
were to make their first trial at Brooklyn, last Thursday evening, in 
Der Freyschitz, tor a single night only. “It will be good news 
(says the Sunday Times) to Fifth avenue, and the whole army of white 
kid glove and opera cloak importers, that nothing has occured to 
disturb Max Maretzek’s happy family arrangements; that the magni- 
ficent prima donna, Medori, arrived in excellent health; that the 
serenade in honor of her return passed off beautifully ; that, in short, 
all the preliminaries, having been satisfactorily disposed of, the regular 
Opera season will open on Monday evening, October 5th, under more 
favorable auspices than any that New York has ever before witnessed. 
The opening opera will be Donizetti's celebrated Roberto Devereux, with 
Medori in her great part of Queen Elizabeth, Mazzoleni as Count of 
Essex, Mlle. Sulzer has Lady Nottingham, and Bellini as the Duke of 
Nottingham. Already the box office of the Academy of Music is 
besieged, and it is safe to predict a most brilliant inauguration, heigh- 
tened by the presence of all that New York can boast of fashion and 
beauty. The first opera night will, indeed, most fitly introduce a 
fashionable season of unusual promise.’"—Dwight’s Journal of Music 
(Boston). 

A history of the opera in Berlin has been written by Count 
Cameillon Schneider of Prussia. Here is an extract: ‘The Berlin 
Opera is a creation of Frederic the Great, and was opened on the 7th of 
December, 1742, with Graun’s “Cwsar and Cleopatra.”—Graun con- 
ducted at the piano. One of the first stars on the stage was the dancer 
Barbarina, the King’s favorite, who afterwards married the Privy 
Councillor von Cocceji, the son of the Chancellor, and died at a very 
advanced age in 1799, in Silesia, where she had three estates, leaving 
her entire fortune—100,000 thalers—to an institute for noblemen’s 
daughters.” 

At the late distribution of prizes at the Brussels conservatory, the 
successful candidate, Bernard Sternberg, was refused the prize on 
account of his extreme youth. He is not more than thirteen years old. 


Tue Wrone Max.—The Tribune's postscript to its account of 
Maretzek’s operatic plans, which we copied in our last, was in error 
about Gottschalk’s being “engaged for 100 nights by Mr. Maretzek.” 
Max Strakosch is the man, the same under whose agency the virtuoso’s 
business has thrived for a year or two past.—Dwight’s Journal of Music 
(Boston). 


Cap1z.—Mme. Borghi-Mamo took her benefit on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember. The performances commenced with the first act of La Son- 
nambula. Scalese sang an aria buffa, by Magnifico; Ferri, an air from 
Maria di Rohan; and the fair bénéficiaire, the rondo from La Cenerentola. 
The whole wound up with the last act of Otello, with Infré in the 
principal part. There were recalls and bouquets in abundance. After 
the performance the orchestra serenaded Mme. Borghi-Mamo. 


Vienna.—There will be eight Philharmonic Concerts during the 
ensuing winter season. The programme will include the following 
works :—Suite for Flute and Stringed-instruments, in B-flat minor, by J. 
S. Bach; Overture to Medea, by Bargiel; Symphonies No. 3, 6, 7, and 
9, Triple-Concerto, Overtures to Leonora and Kénig Stephan, by 
Beethoven; Adagio and Scherzo, from the Symphony of Roméo et 
Juliette, by Berlioz ; Overture to Anacreon, by Cherubini; Choruses from 


Haydn; Adagio (‘ Gretchen”) from the Faust Symphony (new), by 
Liszt; Symphony No. 4, and Overture to “ Fingalshéhle,” by Men- 
delssohn ; Symphony in E-flat, Overture to Die Zauberfléte, and Con- 
certo for Violin and Viola, by Mozart; Overture to Aladdin (new), by 
Reinecke ; Symphony No. 2, “ Ocean,” by A. Rubinstein; Overture 
No. 2, C-major, and Overture to Julius Cesar, by Schumann; and 
Overture to Der Beherrscher der Geister, by C. M. von Weber. Herr 
Hellmesberger has already issued the preliminary announcements of his 
quartet concerts. Herr Laub has done the same for his. The Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, also, announces six orchestral concerts. The 

rogramme will include all Schumann’s Faust music, with Herr Stock- 
lovee: In compliance with the wish of the committee of the Musik- 
verein, the earthly remains of Beethoven and Schubert were exhumed 
in the Wahringer cemetery. Beethoven’s skeleton was perfect, with 
the exception of the bones of the temples, which were probably lost, on 
the 27th March, 1827, when the skull was sawn open and divided into 
several pieces by Dr. Wagner. Schubert's skull, together with the 
hair, was perfect. Some of the ribs and smaller bones, however, had 
disappeared, the grave in which Schubert was buried not being bricked 
in, and consequently not well calculated to preserve the body from 
decay. Both skeletons were placed in metal coffins. The latter were 
closed, sealed up, and transported to the cemetery chapel, where they 
will remain until placed in the tombs being prepared for them. Pre- 
viously to this, however, photographs were taken of both skeletons. It 
is intended, moreover, supposing the relations give their consent, to 
preserve the two skulls in the museum of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. ‘I'he idea, too, has been suggested of depositing the skeletons, 
at some future period, in the votive church. 

Forence.—The following anecdote appeared lately in a local paper, 
and was copied into others. We give it without vouching for its au- 
thenticity—“ All Florence speaks of nothing but the success of the new 
baritone. Quite unknown the day previous to his début, he was cele- 
brated the day after. A journalist, such as, thank Heaven, is not often 
known here, came, one morning, to rehearsal, and introduced himself 
to the young singer, who was quietly smoking his cigar, in the presence 
of the manager and the stage-carpenters. ‘Sir,’ said the journalist, 
‘why do you refuse to take the paper we have forwarded you?’ 
‘ Because,’ answered the singer in his loudest voice, ‘1 am only at the 
commencement of my career, and scarcely earn sufficient to be able to 
smoke a good cigar a-day.’ The journalist did not certainly expect a 
reply of this kind; but he was barefaced enough to observe, ‘ You are, 
perhaps, not aware that it is in my hands to support you or to conceal 
your success for the first two or three years.’ This threat was too 
much. The singer restrained himself no longer, but, seizing the jour- 
nalist by the hand, squeezed it so tightly that the critic made the most 
fearful face. The singer then said,‘ And you are, perhaps, not aware 
that it lies in my hands to make you feel my strength, and to send you 
to bed fur a couple of months.’ The journalist had some difficulty in 
extricating his hand. When he had done so he disappeared with all 
possible haste.” Strange to say the Italian papers withhold the name 
of the person who thus disgraced the press. 

DrespeN.—On the 30th September, Sophocles’ tragedy of Oedipus in 
Colonos, as translated by J. J. C. Donner, with Mendelssohn’s music, was 
produced for the first time at the Theatre Royal. The performance 
may be considered as marking an era in theatrical annals, in the first 
place, on account of the grand poem thus révived upon the modern 
stage, and, in the second, because the audience, in consequence of the 
Meissen Meeting of Philologists, consisted principally of savanis. The 
whole representation had been most carefully prepared, and was worthy 
of the piece. With regard to the impersonations of the various artists, 
anything so finished might, probably, be sought in vain at other Theatres 
Royal. Supported by the music, the tragedy produced a profound impres- 
sion. Herr Dawison acted the principal part splendidly. Among his 
greatest hits may be mentioned the scene in which he acquaints the 
old men of Colonos with his wretcked fate, and his first interview with 
Theseus. His defence, too, was very masterly. Mad. Bayer, also, was 
loudly and deservedly applauded. Her sorrow had the true ring about 
it, and Antigone never found a more talented representative. Both 
Mad. Bayer and Herr Dawison were recalled twice at the fall of the 
curtain. 

Warsaw.—At the plundering of the Zamoyski Palace, after the 
attempt upon the life of General Berg, a piano which belonged to 
Chopin, and then to his sister, the wife of Director Bareinki, who 





resided in the building, was flung into the street and burnt. 


Jephia, and aria from Jercules, by Handel; Symphony in B-major, by - 
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Lerrsic.—It is reported that Madame Viardot Garcia will sing at the 
Gewandhaus Concerts this winter. There is, likewise, a prospect, it 
seems, of her appearing in Gluck’s Orpheus. The following was the 
programme of the first Gewandhaus Concert on the 8th inst :—Concerto 
in G major, for stringed instruments, by J. S. Bach; air from Judas 
Maccabeus, by Handel, sung by Miss Parepa ; concerto by Votti, played 
by Herr I’. David; air from Haydn’s Creation, sung by Miss Parepa; 
and symphony, No. 5, in C minor, by Beethoven. In commemoration 
of the battle of Leipsic,a Ze Deum, especially composed for the occasion, 
by C. Reinecke, was to be performed on the 18th inst., at twelve 
o'clock, in the Market Place. This was to be followed by Handel’s 
“Hallelujah,” Arndt’s  Lobgesang,” dating from 1813, and set to music 
by Niageli; and the chorale, “Nun danket Alle Gott.” In case of 
bad weather, the concert was to take place in the Thomaskirche. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon:there was to be a grand historical concert 
in the Centralhalle. 

BapEN-BADEN.—( From a Correspondent.)\—Two concerts have been 
given here, in honor of the’ King and Queen of Prussia, who were 
present on both occasions. The artists were Mme. Rudersdorff, M. 
Mortier de} Fontaine’ (pianoforte), Herr Wilhelmj (violin), M. Batta 
(violoncello), and M. Vivier (horn). MM. Batta and Vivier played 
“ Mira la bianca luna”;(Rossini), and were encored; and Herr Wil- 
helmj (a young artist with a beautiful tone, and correct intonation), 
Ernst’s fantasia on Otello. Mme. Rudersdorft made a great hit in 
“ Robert toi que jaime,” and in a charming new “ Cradle song,” by 
Randegger (violoncello obligato by M. Batta), she was vociferously 
encored. The Queen of Prussia complimented the fair vocalist, and 
the Grand Duchess Sophie of Baden invited her to Carlsruhe, and made 
her‘a_very handsome present. . 

New Yorx.—Maretzek’s Italian Opera company is thus composed :— 
Prime donne, Madame Medori, Miss Kellog, Mdlle. Ortolani; con- 
traltos, Mdlle. Sulzer, Miss Stockton; tenors, Mazzoleni, Lotti; bary- 
tones, Ippolito, Belli; bass, Biaechi. In addition to the above artists 
a young American lady,tMiss Harris, said to be very clever, will make 
her first appearance in La Sonnambula. Among the operas to be pro- 
duced are Verdi’s Macbeth, Robert Devereux ; Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 
Robert ; and M. Gounod’s Faust. The latter opera will also be played 
in German, under the direction of Herr Anschiitz. Herr Gottschalk 
was to commence his series of concerts early in October. 

Botogna.—The Lyceum, the musical school of our city, where 
Rossini and Donizetti pursued their studies, and which was very cele- 
brated when Father Martini and, subsequently, Father Stanislaus 
Mattei were at its head, will, it is said, once more enjoy its former 
reputation under Sig. Baretta, of Verona, who has been appointed its 
director. A thorough musician, and a critic of tact and judgment, Sig. 
Baretta, who is still young, will, according to continental papers, 
realise all the hopes formed of him. The authorities were undecided, 
during two years, whom to select, until their choice at last fell upon 
Sig. Baretta. 

Hanover.—Herr Ferdinand. Hiller’s three-act opera, Die Kata- 

komben, has just been produced with brilliant success. It was excel- 
lently performed. The principal artists, Herr Niemann (Lucius), 
Herr Zottmayer (Claudius), Herr Bletzacher (Cornelius), Herr Beese 
(Timotheus), Mme. Caggiati (Lavinia), and Madlle. Ubrich (Clythia), 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and were bravely supported by the 
chorus and orchestra (under the direction of Herr Fischer). Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller was called on to bow his thanks. 
* Rome.—The season at the Argentina Theatre commenced with 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. The impression produced by this chef d’auvre 
was even greater than that of last spring. ‘The principal performers 
were Mesdame’s Corizzi, Monti, Signori Gounari, Lamberti and Junca. 
The company at the Apollo Theatre is now complete. It consists of 
Mesdames Poinsot, Tiberini, Grossi, Signori Tiberini, Sicchia, Cima, 
and Zuchini. 

Sr. Prererspurcu.—Flotow’s Indra and Weber’s /@ron have been 
given at the Russian Opera. The season at the Italian Opera will not 
commence till later. Giuglini and Fioravanti are engaged in addition 
to the old members of the company. The list of operas to be produced 
includes Jl Trovatore, Le Philtre, La Sonnambula,'La Dame Blanche, 
Fiorina, by Mercadante, and Faust, by M. Gounod.’ 

Bapen.—Madame Rudersdorff is engaged to sing at two concerts, 
to be given in honor of Queen Augusta of Prussia. ‘The manager of 
the theatre at Frankfort-on-the-Maine wished to secure the fair artist 
for a number of “ star” performances, but she was obliged to decline 
his offer in consequence of previous engagements. 

Mitan.—The following is the company at the Scala for the autumn: 
Signora Lotti di Santa, Signori Carrion, Limberti, Bertolini and 
Capponi. Mdlle. Ronzi has made a successful début as Elvira in the 
Purwani. 

Bremen.—The Singakademie is rehearsing Beethoven's Grand Mass 
and Mendelssohn’s Hiijah. Engel’s Gesangsverein is studying Mein- 
ardus’s new oratorio, Gideon. 





Adbertisements, 


DLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI’S New Ballata, 
“DANZA DI GIOJA,” expressly composed for her by JosepH Ascuer, 4s, 
JOSEPH ASCHER'S Fantasia on the Danish and English Melodies, 4s. 6d. ; 
Source Limpide, 3s. 6d. ; Chasse aux Papillons, 3s. 6d.; Sans-souci Galop, 3s. 6d. ; 
Danse Negre, 3s. 6d., as played on his provincial tour. 

‘*“VIENI LA BARCA E PRONTA, Barcarola for Two Voices, by G. PasquaLz 
GoLpBeRG@, 3s. 

“CHANTEZ MA BELLE,” Sérénade by CHaRLEs Gounop—No. 1, in G, for 
Soprano or Tenor; No. 2, in F, for Soprano or Tenor, 3s.; No. 3, in E flat, for 
Contralto or Baritone, each 3s. 

Sonort & Co., 159 Regent Street, W. 








MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE’S NEW BALLADS. 


H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 
THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. As sung by all the leading vocalists, 
Words and Music commend these ballads as two of the most elegant and refined com- 
positions of the day. 
JEWELL & Co. 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





JULES BRISSAC’S NEW CAPRICE-NOCTURNE, 


“THE MUSIC OF THE SEA.” 


** The night is calm and cloudless, 
A: d still as still can be ; 
And the stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea.” 


Performed with great success in London and the Provinces by Mrs. JoHN MACFARREN, 
Price 4s. 
Foster & Kino, 16 Hanover Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 


(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss BANKs, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
\ 


ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 


Characteristically IlJustrated. . 
“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“* The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien me ooo 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 
“THE MESSAGE,”—for the Pianoforte. 
IMS REEVES’S Great Song, “THe Message,” is now 
published, price 4s., transcribed for the piano by the composer, J. Blumenthal 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 
(Composed expressly for Herr ENGEL.) 
HARMONIUM PRELUDIO TO MEYERBEER’S CANTIQUE, 


“ASPIRATION,” 


Is now published (Price 6d.) by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 

















Just Published, price 3s., 


THE WRECK OF THE HOMEWARD BOUND, 
SONG. 
The Poetry by Jessica RANKEN, 
Composed and Sung with distinguished success by 
Ww. H. WEISS. 
Londo: Duncan Davison & Co., 4 Regent Street. 





Just Published, price 4s., 


‘‘ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS,” 
By W. H. HOLMES. 


Illustration for the Pianoforte, Part I. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 


DEUX MORCEAUX DE BOUDOIR, 
Pour LE PIANOFORTE, 
No. 1. “UN BEAU SOUVENIR” . . . . . . ° 
No. 2. “*LES JEUX DES ELFES” . . . . .«. «© « 5» 
Composes par PAUL SEMLER. 
London Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
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ECOLE CLASSIQUE DU CHANT. 


COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 
From the Chefs-d’ceuvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &c., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &c. 





BY 


MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





No. 1. Air de Mepusa (Contralto) . J. B. Lulli 
Air de LuciFer (Bass) . P a Handel 
Duo des SirENEs (2 Soprani) ° Handel 
SicILieNnne (Tenor) . P e Pergolese. 
Air d’OrpHEE (Contralto) . e Gluck 
Air de Cost FAN TUTTE(Tenor) . . - Mozart 
. ADELAIDE (Tenor) e . Beethoven 
. Romance du SAULE (Mezzo- Soprano) . Rossini 
. Air du Freyscuutz (Soprano) ‘ e ° - Weber 
. Couplets de SuzannaH (Soprano) . ° + Handel 
. Cantata de la Penrecore (Soprano or Tenor) . §S. Bach 
. PLaisin D'AMOUR (Mezzo-Soprano) ° ° Martini 
. Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 Soprani) . Mozart 
. Air de la FLUTE ENCHANTEE ana ° ° + Mozart 
. Air de Dipon (Soprano) . e Piccini 
. Air d’Z2pIrE A COLONE (Bass or Barytone) . Sacchini . 
. Air de Mepee (Soprano) ‘ . Cherubini. 
Air de Stratonice (Tenor) . ° Mehul . 
. Duo du Freyrsouvutz (Soprano or Mezzo) ° Weber 
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Fragment du XXI'Psaume (Contralto) . Marcello 
. Verset du Te Deum (Basso or Contraito) Handel 
. Air de JuLes Cesar (Soprano) . e Handel 
. Air D'IlpHiGente EN AvLIDE (Soprano) . ; Gluck 
. Duo des Noces DE Figaro (2 Soprani) . Mozart 
La Violette (Tenor) e ° ° 
. Air de RoMEo ef JULIETTE (Soprano) 
. Air p’ARrtoDANT (Mezzo-Soprano) . 
Air p’OBERON (Mezzo-Soprano) . P . 
. Air pD’EGuise (Tenor) . ° e F . Stradella 
Air de PoLYPHEME (Bass). P Handel 
. Air de Castor ET PoLLux (Mezzo- Soprano) ‘ - Rameau. 
. Air p’AGGRiPINe (Soprano) . . . + Graun 
. Air p'ALceste (Soprano) . . ° . Gluck 
s. Air du Srapat (Contralto) . ° Haydn 
. Duo de Cost FAN TUTTE (Soprano Contralto) é Mozart 
. Quand j'admire (Tenor) ° e e - Mozart 
. Romance de Nina (Soprano) . . e Daleyrac 
. Air de Po.iporo (Bass) . . ° ° Rossini 
. Air de RrnaLpo (Soprano) ‘ = ° - Handel 
Air de Josve (Basse) . - Handel 
. Air dans le CanTATE FoNesre (Contraltoy - Seb. Bach 
. Air p’ALcestE (Soprano) e e « Giuek . 
. Air de la Creation (Soprano) ° « Haydn 
Air du Rot Pasteur (Soprano) with Violin 5 - Mozart . 
. Air de Cuervsrno (Soprano) . Mozart 
. Trio D pire A Cotone (Tenor, Bass and Soprano) Sacchini . 
. Air de Zemire xT Azorn (Tenor) . ° . Grétry 
60. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) . e ° - Weber . 


Lonpon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
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MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Car. VoGLer. 


This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 

he evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





W. H. HOLMES’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah) 
“ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 

+ Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


ay 

“CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (“* The shepherd's playing on their pipes” 

&c.), Chorus, * For unto us a child is born” (Messiah), and “* Lo, he comes on 


clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” ** Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s, 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell” (Afessiah), “* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers : :—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 

E, Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. ‘* Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. 





NOW READY, 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC FROM 


HERR SCHACHNER’S SACRED ORATORIO, 


‘Israel's return from Babylon,’ 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL, September 10th, 


And previously at Exerer Hatt. 


The complete Oratorio, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, arranged 
by the Composer, handsomely bound, cloth lettered, : 21s.; or 
separately, as follows :— 


PART I—CAPTIVITY. 

. Introduction mn ta aaa pom an ‘ia 

Ai ail Fallen is Thy throne, O! Israel 

Then sunk the star of Solyma 

Go, ye Conqu’rors eve 

But the Lord is merciful 

O thou that dwellest 

War against Babylon ... 


PART II.—DELIVERANCE. 


Praise ye the Lord eco 

The Lord of Hosts is with us . 

Therefore sing unto Him 

Sound the loud timbrel . 

Praise to the Conqu’ ror... 

The Lord has tried His children 

oes When we turned unto Him ... ons 

. Cavatina, as Come not, O Lord, in the dread robe eee 
. Chorus. . Lord, Thou rememberest the night . 
+ Quartet and Chorus So, when the dread clouds of anger . eee 


PART III—RECONCILEMENT AND RETURN TO ZIO 
18. Recit. and Chorus Whom I have spared from the sword 
19. Duet... one Evening Hymn, “ Hark, ‘tis the breeze” 
19a Solo Evening Hymn, arranged as a Song 

. Recit. and Arietta Thy watchmen shall lift up 
. = Awake, arise and shine an 
. pe te and Solo Behold the Lord gathereth .., 

eee - Go forth to the mount . eee 
. por eee Lift up your eyes unto the heav' DS ... 
- Quartet and Chor’ us With singing come we unto Thee 
. Chorus and Quartet Put on thy streagth, O Zion! oe 


PART IV.—PROMISE AND SONG OF PRAISE. 


SY oo Like as the Lord awe “ eo 
* Recit, and Chorus They shall be my people eve 
a | ae The Lord the most high 

. Aur and Chorus” On high resound our songs... 

. Choral . Ye heav'ns praise the Lord 

. Chorus . oe Praise to the Lord 
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ALSO NOW READY, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ARRANGEMENT 
OF 


THE EVENING HYMN, 


“HARK! ‘TIS THE BREEZE.” 


For Pianoforte. Price 3s. 6d. 


The complete Chorus Parts, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass, for the use 
of Choral Societies, &c., 3s. each. 
Various Arrangements for Pianoforte, ‘Organ, Military and Brass Bands, 
&e., are in the press. 


TO CONDUCTORS OF BRASS BANDS. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED. 





BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND BOOKS, in Nine Volumes, cloth backs, price 
7s. 6d., complete, contains two Grand Operatic Selections (Norma and 
Sonnambula), two Large Selections of English and Irish Airs, two Selections 
of Christy and Popular Songs, the Overture to the “ Crown Diamonds,” two 
Sets of Valses, Set of Quadrilles, and Polka, arranged for the nine most 
useful instruments, the Music for each being in a large Volume by itself 
Extra Parts may be had. 
No Reduction to the Profession. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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| 
WALLACE’'S NEW OPERA, | 


THE DESERT FLOWER. 


Performed with Enormous Success nightly, 


AT THE 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
Vocal Score—Price 21s. 


The most favorite songs are :— 
“‘Why throbs this heart with rapture new,” sung by Miss L. Pyne, 2s. 6d. 
“Though born in woods,’ sung by Mr. W. Harrison, 2s. 6d. 
“The pangs of unrequited love,” sung by Mr. Weiss, 2s. 6d. 








“These three extremely engaging and attractive ballads were 
unanimously encored.”— Zimes. 


Arrangements of the Above are also Published 
for the Pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 
Kuhe, Osborne, Goodban, Nava, &c., &c., 


AND MAY BE HAD OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


CHAPPELL & CO, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


BENEDICTS NEW CANTATA, 


Richards Cour de Lion, 


AS PERFORMED WITH THE GREATEST SUCCESS 





THE NORWICH FESTIVAL, 


Is NOW PUBLISHED 


By CHAPPELL & Co., 
COMPLETE FOR VOICE & PIANO, 
Price 16 | - 


PPPPP PDD ALIS 


ALL THE VOCAL PARTS MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 


PEP 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES can be supplied with all the Vocal and Instru- 
mental parts on MODERATE TERMS on application to 


CHAPPELL & Co, 





50 NEW BOND STREET. 


SYDNEY SMITH'S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES 


As, 
As, 


Chanson Russe, Roma Romances. 
Fandango, Morceau Caracteristique 
Danse Napolitaine, Morceau de 


Concert . , : , 


Masaniello, Grand Fantasia on 
Auber’s Opera . : ; 


Une Perle de Varsovie, Polonoise 
T’Oiseau de sia Morceau de 


Salon 
Feu de Joie, Morceau de Salon . 
La Harpe Eolienne, Morceau de 


Salon ‘ : : , 


Le Jet d’Eau, Morceau brillant . 


Morning Dewdrops, Morceau 
brillant . ‘ ‘ ‘ 


As, 


As, 
As, 


4s, 
4s, 


As, 
As, 


4s. 
Ag, 


As, 
Duet 5s. 
Rippling Waves, Characteristic Piece 88. 
Une Nuit d’Ete, Characteristie Piece 388. 


Fairy Whispers, Nocturne 
Deuxieme Tarentelle 


Gaiete de Coeur, Grand brilliant 
Waltz 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE, 


And may be had of every Musicseller in Great Britain 
and Ireland, India and the Colonies. 
—_—_- ° 
Paris, Brussels, and Mayence : 


MESSRS. SCHOTT. 
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